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Clk newest and most beautiful 
colors for plumbing fixtures 


Would it astonish you to learn that colored plumbing fix- 
tures were made twenty years ago by “Standard” ? In 
that day we were partisan to period styles, and colored 
plumbing fixtures were something to be admired but not 
used. Today the public accepts with enthusiasm the color 
it timidly admired then. 

“Standard” colorists, foreseeing the new 
freedom—and the new beauty —in interior 
decoration to which color has contributed 
sO much, have created a new range of colors 
for plumbin y fixtures. These colors give 
the greatest eer in the development of 
original and beautiful color compositions for 
the bathrooms of today. 

In the bathroom pictured here the plumb- 
ing fixtures are in the new Tang 


Red, a shade with the richness and 


any color you have seen in plumbing 


—- of 
warmth of burgundy. It is . ee unlike ‘Standard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


fixtures. Other new colors are Ming 





Green, St. Porchaire Brown, Rose du Barry, Ivoire 
de Medici, Orchid of V incennes, Clair de Lune Blue, 
Tonian Black and Royal Copenhagen Blue. All of 
these colors have that exquisite purity which can 
be obtained only through an expert knowledge of the 
transmutation of the pigments, which takes place in the 
heat of the furnace. 

To learn how these new colors make pos-~ 
sible a broader and finer use of color in bath- 
room furnishing and decoration it is neces- 
sary to visit a “Standard” showroom; for 
these colors are exclusive — colors that 
could be produced only by a company 
with many years of experience in the manu~ 
facture of both vitreous china and enameled 
plumbing fixtures. 

An interesting new book with illus- 
trations in color, “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home, will be sent 


on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., prrrspurGH 
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TIME 


How can I escape 


this modern plague of gum disorders ? 


Questions: 

by You 
Answers: 

by the Dentists 


YOU: '‘This morning when I 
brushed my teeth, my gums felt 
tender and bled a little. Do you 
suppose I could have pyorrhea?’’ 


DENTISTS: ‘Probably not. The 
chances are it’s nothing more serious 
than a soft and tender spot somewhere 


on your gums.” 
YOU: ‘But what could be the cause?”’ 


DENTISTS: ‘Lack of exercise, more 
than likely. In this day of soft foods 
your gums grow weak and. flabby be- 
cause they have no vigorous chewing 
to do.” 


YOU: ‘‘But I can’t change the household 
arrangements about meals.’’ 

DENTISTS: ‘‘No need to. Simply mas- 
sage your gums twice a day at the time 
you brush your teeth. Use your brush 
or your fingers, whichever is more 
comfortable.”’ 


YOU: “What good does that do?’’ 


DENTISTS: ‘It stimulates the flow of 










blood through the gum walls. It builds 
up and tones the tiny cells. It makes 
your gums firm and healthy.” 


YOU: Sounds sensible.’’ 


DENTISTS: “It is. And if you want to 
get better results, use Ipana Tooth 
Paste for the massage as well as for the 
regular cleaning of your teeth. Brush 
both your gums and teeth with it, thor- 
oughly, twice a day. If you do this con- 
scientiously, you'll see an improvement 
within a month. Your gums will be 


firmer in texture, pinker and healthier 
in color.” 


An imaginary dialogue, you say? Yes 
—in form, perhaps, but not in sub- 
stance. For Ipana’s amazing growth 
rests upon its professional support — 
the clearest proof that thousands of 
dentists are daily speaking to their 
patients in the vein >f this conversation. 


Ask your own dentist about 
Ipana. Let him point out the 
benefits of its marvelous clean- 
ing power, the refreshing sense 
of health it brings to the 
whole mouth. And, most im- 
portant, let him tell you why 
he sees it as a weapon in the fight 
against gum troubles. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimulat- 
ing antiseptic and hemastatic long used 
by the profession. Its presence gives 
Ipana the power to tone and invigorate 
weakened gums —to build them back 
to sound and sturdy health. 


Ipana deserves a full month’s trial 
The coupon offers you a ten-day sample, 
gladly sent. But the full-size tube await- 
ing you at the nearest drug store makes 
the better test. For it contains 100 
brushings, more than enough for a 
month. So get a tube today and let 
Ipana start tonight on its good work 
for your teeth and gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-29 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Centering about Paris, taking 
in the five great rivers, the 
ancient district called Ile de 
France contained all that was 
loveliest, gayest, most scintil- 
lantly alive in Europe... kings, 
statesmen, poets, beautiful 
women whose names are 
spells. - Palaces, chateaux, 
gardens. -:- The wars of Clovis, 
the fetes of Le Roi Soleil, the 
thrilling story of Jeanne d’Arc, 
the pitiful tragedy of Marie 
Antoinette. -:- What would be 
left of history if the old Ile de 
France had never been?... and 
carrying history to its com- 
pletion today comes the new 
“Ile de France”, the most mod- 
ern ship afloat... with the 
“Paris” and the “France”, the 
“Ile de France” provides a 
Weekly Express Service, the 
most enjoyable trans-Atlantic 
interlude, “the longest gang- 
plank in the world” where 
France begins the minute you 
come aboard. -:- Fastest and 
most direct service to Plym- 
outh...then Le Havre, a 
covered pier... three hours 
... Paris itself! 





Mediterranean Cruises by 
the “‘France’’, Feb. 7th and 


March 14th 


eo Srench Line e 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent or write direct 
to 19 State Street, 
New York City 
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Shock, Thanks, Cancer 
Sirs: 

After the initial shock of looking at my own 
face on the cover of Time, I appreciated and 
wish to thank you for your account of the situ- 





MICHIGAN’s YOST 
He ate and breathed his plant. 


ation here. It was, as I expected it would be, 
fearless, honest, and to the point. I am look- 
ing forward to the possibility of a period of 
quiet and research on cancer, but you may be 
sure that wherever I go Time will go along with 


me, 
CG Ciartiz 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Oil & Water 
Sirs: 

Concerning your article, ‘Jobless Little,” 
pages 36-38, Feb. 4, 1929. 

This article states— 

“To Michigan, President Little took several 
ideas. Michigan had a football team that was 
making money. President Little insisted that 
the surplus be turned over to building more 
athletic fields so that all men and women in 
the University could exercise etc., etc.” 

President Little can lay no claim of merit 
in anything connected with Michigan’s Athletic 
Plant. One man at Michigan has_ eaten, 
breathed, lived and slept Michigan’s Athletic 
Plant for more than a quarter of a century— 
Fielding H. Yost. To Yost is all credit due. 
Michigan’s Athletic Plant is a living memorial 
to the athletic and business genius of Fielding 
H. Yost—long before Little graduated from 
Harvard College Fielding H. Yost was dreaming, 
planning and working out Michigan University’s 
present Athletic Plant. It is not finished yet, 
but every bit of it has been copyrighted in the 


Dai 








brain and heart of Yost. President Little, doubt- 
less, ‘“‘took several ideas to Michigan,’ but the 
only idea concerning athletics at Michigan which 
can rightfully be claimed by Little is the woe- 
fully impractical and weak idea of the Univer- 
sity having two football teams. Some real 
enthusiasm might have been éngendered had the 
Big Ten Universities all put Freshmen football 
teams into contest with each other (since Fresh- 
men cannot play upon the regular teams), but 
to expect a Michigan “B” team to create much 
interest when playing some other university's 
“B” team is, as was proven last Fall, impossible. 

President Little, when he entered Harvard 
College, was thereby doomed to failure as a 
President of the University of Michigan. One 
can indeed mix oil and water, the saying to 
the contrary notwithstanding, but one cannot 
mix a real university with a “Collection of 
Colleges.” An endowed college or collection of 
colleges, is a far different thing than a State 
University which is part of a State System of 
Public Instruction. 

SHELBY B. ScHuURTZ 
Michigan ’o8, ’10L. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
To Michigan’s Yost, all credit, but let 


Dr. Little not be *belittled. 

Michigan’s Yost, in Manhattan last 
week, was dined by the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood, also by the New York Stock 
Exchange (whose members and employes 
have teams in nine sports).—Eb. 

ee a 
Michigan’s Regents 
Sirs: 

In your lucid narrative report [Trme, Feb. 4] 

of the events leading up to the resignation of 
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) “GOUGING OUT 


| THE RIVER BEDS ~~". == 
WITH - HELP ===" 
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me EN who build the great mechan- as dredge purnps, cutter head drives 
rly ical monsters that perform the and tow boats. 
ies Herculean tasks of the world don’t think In dredging and other marine work 


are 


ed of construction units in terms of PUR- as in all other tasks in which bearings 


rip- 
E 


jue, 


CHASE PRICE. They think of them in 
terms of what they will do—of the FINAL 
cost reckoning at the finish of the job. 

It is significant that the U. S. En- 
gineer Department as well as practically 
all the biggest engineering companies 
in the country has selected S3°S( Bear- 
ings for heavy marine equipment such 


SKF INDUSTRIES, 


play a vital part, “Nothing Is Apt To 
Cost So Much As The Bearings That 
Cost So Little.” 

You men who plan, build, use or pay 
for machines of any kind,, remember 
this: It costs more to replace a poor 
bearing than to buy the best one that 
SXCSF ever produced. 


INCORPORATED 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 
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‘Oh! how 





I hate to 


get up in the morning 


NY morning that you do, it’s 

pretty nearly an infallible sign 
that a glass of Sal Hepatica will do you 
a world of good! 


As soon as your toes touch the floor, 
make straight for the bathroom and 
mix yourself this sparkling drink—1 
glass of clear water, hot or cold, and 
1 teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica. 

For there is nothing like the saline 
method of ridding you of constipation 
and “acid stomach” promptly. And 
the few seconds it takes to drink down 
Sal Hepatica keep you feeling fresh 
and fit from breakfast on. 

In Europe, at the famous spas to 
which physicians send their patients, 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30c, 60c, and $1.20 





it is the invariable practice to start each 
day by drinking a mild solution of 
salines. Sal Hepatica is the practical 
equivalent of these salines. 


ConsTIPATION — rheumatism— 
headaches—colds— indigestion—com- 

lexion disorders—and the long list of 
ailments that have a common root in lax 
elimination, succumb to the benefits of 
Sal Hepatica. 


Ask your doctor about Sal Hepatica. 
Buy a bottle at your druggist’s. Then 
when you feel dull and draggy at the 
prospect of another day—fortify your- 
self with a sparkling solution of water 
and Sal Hepatica. 

Sal Hepatica is prompt in its action 
—speedy in its result—it keeps you 
feeling “in the pink” all day long. 


BrisToLt-Myers Co., 
Dept. C29, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains | 
the causes and effects of internal congestion, | 


Name 
Address 
City, 








Dr. Clarence Cook Little you appear to make 
one statement that can hardly be justified, in 
view of your accustomed nose for facts. 

The inference is drawn that Governor Green 
might have members of the Board of Regents 
of the University replaced to bring about a 
condition more favorable to his ideas. So far 
as is the prerogative of the Governor of Michi- 
gan concerned, his power lies in the veto of 
appropriation bills or in limitations by the Ad- 
ministrative Board, which allocates funds in 
accordance with the condition of the State 
Treasury. ... 

Hoping that this may help clear up a wrong 
inference, it is submitted for what it is worth. 
It is not believed that Time desires to draw 
inexact parallels with the conditions of other 
States where the governing bodies are politically 
controlled by the State executive department. 

Paut N. Younc 
* Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Regents of Michigan’s university 
are elected by the people, not appointed 
by the Governor.—Eb. 


—_— oe 
Horne Flayed 
Sirs: 

I must write and comment on the communi- 
cation by Vivian Horne in the Jan. 21 issue 
of TIME. 

Vivian is a girl that everyone should adore. 
I can just see Vivian going bare-foot, because 
the darling bossy cows, with the tender eyes, 
should not be sacrificed for human comforts. I 
am sure that she does not enjoy the comforts 
of this Modern Age of Steel (think of all the 
poor mules that have been sacrificed in the 
mines). I know that Vivian does not wear silk 
because men rob the poor defenseless silk-worms 
to secure this silk. I honestly believe that Vivian 
lives in a tent. The trees should be left for the 
birds to rest and nest in. I know she is a 
vegetarian. Oh! to think that people will eat 
animals. 

I have thought of all kinds of useful things 
that Vivian could do. She could organize a 
Missionary Expedition into the interior of 
Africa to teach the Monkeys sanitation and hy- 
giene. She might help her father publish a 
paper on the cure of infantile paralysis. (Just 
buy a monkey and never handle him with 
gloves or “fub” him and you will know how to 
take care of that dread disease). .. . 

Eart M. Bartscu 

Great Falls, Mont. 








O— 
Pensions Flayed 
Sirs: 

First, a bit of criticism: it is contended by a 
recent statement printed in the Dallas Morning 
News that the United States Senate, four years or 
so ago, appropriated from public funds, $7,500, to 
be paid to Senator Green of Vermont. It is con- 
tended that this amount was voted to the 
Senator that he might pay his surgeon and doctor 
bills incident to treatment of a serious disability 
received when hit by a stray bullet fired by 
warring bootleggers on historic Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington. I am satisfied that this 
is a correct statement of fact! 

I see from the current Jan. 21 issue of TIME 
that the Senate has again dished into the public 
treasure chest, this time in favor of Mrs. Thomas 
R. Marshall a charming wife of a former Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

It would be interesting to know just how many 
similar awards have been made, and in whose 
favor. I cannot but wonder just what qualifica 
tions one must have in order to share in this 
Senatorial graft. Can Time enlighten me—and 
some intimate friends with whom I have discussed 
this matter? 

Tuomas Hupson McKee 

Vernon, Tex. 

Vermont’s Green, shot Feb. 15, 1924, as 
a bystander in a Pennsylvania Avenue 
rum-gun fracas, was voted $7,500 by the 
Senate. He spent the money to pay im- 
mediate medical bills, later repaying the 
full amount to the Senate Contingent 
Fund. A permanent pension for him was 
discussed but never voted. 

Pensions are customarily granted wid- 
ows of U. S. Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents by special act of Congress. Mrs. 
Roosevelt receives a $5,000 pension. The 
$5,000 pension bill for Mrs. Marshall, 
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DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed below is fully covered in our current Stock Market 
Bulletins, copies of which will be sent to you free of charge. 
, If you hold or are interested in any of the following securities, our current Bulletins should 


prove of exceptional value because they will tell you exactly what to do—whether to 
buy, hold, sell, or shift. 


These Bulletins discuss: 


e Should the oil stocks be avoided? Should commitments in PHILLIPS, 
‘ MARLAND, PURE OIL and other producers immediately be liqui- 
e dated? Or may 1929 confidently be expected to register some sensational 
1 profits for most of the oil companies? What, specifically, should now be 
s done with SINCLAIR, ATLANTIC REFINING, TEXAS CORPORA- 
“ TION, WHITE EAGLE OIL and some of the STANDARD OILS? 
What are the future prospects for the rubber stocks? Is KELLY-SPRING- 
n FIELD about to duplicate the performance of GOODYEAR? Has FISK 
. excellent chances of doubling or trebling in price? Is U.S. RUBBER a 
at safe speculative medium at the present time? Is it now time to accept 
" profits in GOODYEAR and GOODRICH? 


if The outlook for the aviation securities. In all fairness, may WRIGHT 
y- AERONAUTICAL and CURTISS AEROPLANE be termed the 
k- leaders of this fast growing industry? If so, what may one expect of their 
* market action in the months and years ahead? Are there any of the 
’ aviation securities such as FOKKER AIRCRAFT, KEYSTONE AIR- 
CRAFT, UNITED AIRCRAFT and FAIRCHILD AVIATION that 
may be expected to fall by the way? Or have such concerns excellent 
chances to survive and become important units in the industry? Ex- 
actly what aviation securities should now be bought for greatest profits? 


ng What are the steps which should at once be taken in regard to STAND- 

oo ARD GAS & ELECTRIC, NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT, SPICER, 

n- AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT, BRIGGS, ELECTRIC AUTO 

he LIGHT, MURRAY BODY, STEWART WARNER, AMERICAN & 

ty FOREIGN POWER and ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE: 

is If you are interested in any of the above securities, or would like to know what the Stock 
= Market is likely to do next, write today for copies of our current Bulletins. They will 
wd be mailed to you free upon request, together with a copy of our booklet ‘“‘MAKING 
si- MONEY IN STOCKS.”’ In addition, we shall be glad to send you a Special Analysis of 
ny an undervalued stock which should advance substantially within a reasonable time. 

his SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, AUBURN, N. Y. 


vue INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 717, AUBURN, N. Y. 

the 

im- Kindly send me specimen copics PRN eC hott ee oo een chs ae ew Mad © dd Sis Cans ee Raa yenaneea 
the of your current Stock Market 

ent Bulletins. Also a copy of ite 

neue “MAKING MONEY IN __ Aiitess.-::::0:ccesceseeeeeeete eee eese eee eeee ete eeeeeeeee nese esse eees 
STOCKS.”’ This does not obligate 

“fl me in any way. PN Se A cr a ll Ani ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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A shave as Coo. 


as the top of Mt Everest! 


(THE COUPON BRINGS SEVEN COOL SHAVES FREE) 





VER in all your born days 

have you had a shave as brac- 
ing and delightful as your first shave 
with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 

For it’s cool... cool...COOL... 
COOL. It’s original ... It’s different 
from all others .. . It’s unique! 

Ingram’s is the first shaving cream 
ever primarily planned to take the 
nicking sting out of the morning 
shave and to leave a clear cheek and 
a cool skin when the job is finished. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face! 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream is a bless- 
ing to your battle-scarred counte- 
nance. No lotions need apply when 
Ingram’s is foaming richly on your 
face. It’s a shaving soap, a lotion and 
a tonic all in one! And with 
it you'll shave without those 
fiery little pin-prick stabs 
that men bemoan! 
Ingram’s does all these 
things and does them well: 


INGRAMS 


SHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face” 







Number One: It will cool and tone 
your face while you shave. 

Number Two: It will keep your 
skin in better shape. 


Number Three: It will enable you 
to shave closer without discomfort. 


Number Four: It gives a heavy 
lather that lies close and keeps wet. 


Ie you will just go to two minutes’ 
trouble, you'll be rewarded with a 
life time’s happiness of clear, cool 
shaves. That little coupon just below 
brings you seven glorious and cool 
morning shaves! Our sample is no 
beauty, but it’s the most powerful 
persuader and the greatest gatherer 
of friends that any company ever had! 
Don’t fail now to try Ingram’s. 
Your face will be grateful all your 
life. Send for sample. Do it now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D29 
110 Washington St., New York 


I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 







Name. 


Address 
City. 
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passed by the Senate, is now pending in the 
House. No pension has been voted Mrs. 
Wilson, who, wealthy, has asked that none 
be given her. 

The long lists of pension bills which 
daily fatten the Congressional Record are 
largely for military veterans, their relicts 
and heirs, or for retired Federal employes, 
in cases technically irregular under the 


pension laws.—Eb. 

. . en 
Chinook Praised 
Sirs: 

Have been reading about the Byrd Expedi- 
tion and the naming of different mountain peaks 
after great men; why not name a mountain, a 
bay or an inlet after the great dog Chinook. He 
did a great thing in a dog’s way. Chinook was 
brave until the last, in soul and action, even 


to die alone. 
Mrs. E. L. Compton 

Camden, N. J. 

Dog Chinook was named for a wind— 
the dry warm northwesterly wind that is 
said to moderate the climate and “lick up” 
the snow from cold mountain slopes.—Eb. 


bi. 
Wine to Water ? 
Sirs: 

“But he never flinched... .’’ We are won- 
dering if James Cannon Jr. of the M. E. Church 
south shall blink when he sees the Holy Places 
in Palestine—all of them, if we remember rightly, 
in charge of Roman Catholic Franciscan monks. 
(And you know that rascal Al Smith believes the 
same as they do.) If Cannon Jr. would have 
a competent guide then must he seek a son of 
Francesco Bernardone. 

And when he reaches Cana of Galilee, this 
prophet of the Republican party, perhaps we 
shall hear of a miracle—the changing of wine 
back into water—diametrically opposed to the 
one requested by the Mother of the Master. 

Liam F. MALon 





Delaware, Ohio 


Bankrupt ? 
Sirs: 

Anent Editor High’s “tour de force’’ in hailing 
Bishop Cannon as “the most significant U. S. 
contributor to religious progress for 1928,” I 
would appreciate more light on the worthy edi- 
tor’s conception of religion, his definition of 
progress, and finally on how he can see “re- 
ligious progress” in Bishop Cannon’s conduct in 
the last campaign. To my mind the bishop’s 
conduct was a sign of the “bankruptcy of prot- 
estantism”’ rather than one of “religious prog- 
ress.” 

Joun K. Lewis 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—¢ 
New Hymn 
Sirs: 

As the clamor for a new national hymn has 
broken out again, I have been prompted to write 
the following: 

THE NEW HYMN 

By John C. Wright 
The Star Spangled Banner was never too hard 
For the heroes of Freedom to sing, 

And the story it told 

Will never be old 
Where the tocsins of Liberty ring. 

A national hymn isn’t easy to write. 
For the hymns of a nation are made 

In the blood of its sons 

And the roar of its guns, 

As its armies march forth unafraid. 
Ye never may write a new anthem 
As stirring, as touching, as fair 

As the one that was born 

That memorable morn 
When Key saw our flag was still there! 

The song of his vision was never too hard 
For our fathers to sing in the past— 
And I think that the story, 
In fame and in glory, 
Will live as our hymn to the last! 
Joun C. WricutT* 
Author of “The Long Night 
Ride of William Dawes.” 
San Diego, Calif. 





*Manufacturer of “W'right’s Pure Soft Drink 
Powders”—(‘“one pound will make a_ whole 
barrel—6o gallons—1,200 glasses!’’). 
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= More and more the “‘best minds” in statesmanship, business, the professions, “ C : 
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>, —the brain workers in all walks of life—find complete relief from the day’s * Prana Bucnd 
high-pressure in the exciting plots of our best detective stories. Keeneyed | 
reporters noted that Mr. Hoover carried a mystery story under his arm be- 


Many famous men including those above are 
reported, from time to time, in the public press, 


tween important meetings. Secretary Kellogg demanded “good detective 












to be regular readers of detective and mystery 































































n- aR S . . . : asa atone io stories. We take the liberty of reprinting their 
h stories after the exhaustion of his triumphant efforts at the Paris peace con amass here ass trioute $e ths high place chick 
es ference. There is tonic for work-worn nerves in the hypnotic spell of a great the mystery story occupies in the recreations 
wi ° ° of exalted minds. 
we mystery plot and its unfolding. oe 
he . . 
he . ° / These FIVE Famous Experts, Writers, Crit- 
of e m e , S | Pp | S . ics, Select the Best Mystery of the Month 
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The Commander Brougham for Five—with six-cylinder motor, $1525; with straight=eight motor, $1675. Six wire wheels 
and trunk standard equipment. Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra 


OTHING short of championship fleetness — nothing less than stamina unmatched in all 


motordom—could have inspired the appealing beauty of these great new Studebaker 
eights and sixes. In every virile line and contour, you will sense at once the remarkable ability 
which has won for Studebaker every official stock car speed and endurance record. Balanced 
motor cars! Style that beautifully interprets flashing performance—performance that 


brilliantly fulfills the promise expressed in youthful, sophisticated style. Champion motor cars 


every one—at One-Profit prices which are quite as remarkable as these great cars themselves! 
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Buileler of Champions 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Elder Statesmen 

Elder Statesmen are thrice welcome at 
the White House. For them and their 
years of wise achievement, President Cool- 
idge has a sincere reverence. Some day, 
perhaps not far from now, Calvin Cool- 
idge may reasonably expect to be himself 
regarded as an Elder Statesman.* It was 
with unusual pleasure and a fervent hand- 
shake, therefore, that he last week wel- 
comed into his office Elder Statesman 
Elihu Root of New York. 

Together they passed out of a side 
entrance, followed a brick walk eastward 
to the White House, lunched téte-a-téte 
in the sombre State Dining Room. Their 
talk was of the World Court, the possible 
U. S. membership therein, and of Mr. 
Root’s unofficial mission to Geneva next 
month to assist in the revision of the 
Court’s statutes. The President was 
interested. 

Old memories crowded at Mr. Root’s 
elbow: McKinley’s Cabinet meetings in 
that stodgy second-story room of the 
White House; the new Cabinet room, later, 
under Roosevelt. President Coolidge rel- 
ished these recollections. 

As Mr. Root went away the President 
must have noticed that his step was like 
a girl’s, his slender shoulders unbroken by 
time. Newsgatherers flocked about the 
departing Elder Statesman. Did he think, 
they asked, the World’s Court rules could 
be so changed as to insure American mem- 
bership? 

Answered Mr. Root: “I am not a 

prophet or the son of a prophet.” 
q@ Late one afternoon, President Coolidge 
sniffed enjoyably at false spring in the 
misty February air. Leaving off his over- 
coat, he set forth for a walk—down West 
Executive avenue, around the ellipse, up 
the opposite side. Then he did something 
that Presidents very seldom do: he went 
calling on a Cabinet official. 

Up the steps of the Treasury Building 
he climbed, strode into the elevator, 
stepped out at the second floor and entered 
the big, dark, deep-carpeted office of Sec- 
retary Mellon. There he examined plaster 
models of the Government’s new office 
buildings. Mr. Mellon stooped to point 
out the details. . . . Later the President 
walked briskly back to the White House. 
q@ To Mrs. Edwin Denby, widowed last 
week (see p. 36), President Coolidge tele- 
graphed: “I am deeply grieved. . . . His 
life was an outstanding example of good 
citizenship . . . displaying qualities of 
heart and mind which endeared him. . . .” 
@ President Coolidge signed a Congres- 

*Mr. Root is 84, Mr. Coolidge 56. The late 
great Boies Penrose used to insist that no man 
under 80 was eligible to Elder Statesmanship. 
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“T am not a prophet or the son of a 


prophet.” 


sional resolution authorizing some future 
President to invite foreign nations to ex- 
hibit at a Chicago World’s Fair in 1933— 
provided there is one. After its costly 
experience with Philadelphia’s Sesqui- 
Centennial in 1926, the U. S. attached 
strings: Chicago must show $5,000,000 as 
a cash guarantee before the invitations go 
out; the U. S. Treasury is to be put to 
not a penny’s expense. 

@ The Coolidges’ plans after March 4 
were being discussed at a dinner given by 
a Cabinet officer for the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge. The President looked very 
blank. All angling for information had 
been futile. The hostess popped out, in 
spite of herself, with a suggestion. Why, 
she asked, might not Mr. Coolidge take a 
chair in “Thrift” at Aberdeen University? 
President Coolidge smiled broadly. 
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Boy Scout 

A very solemn hand-shake it was that 
Herbert Hoover gave to Senator Reed 
Smoot last week in Florida as the next 
President bade the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman farewell and sent him 
back to Washington as a special emissary 
(see p. 13). For three days they had 
talked, these two, the Utah Senator’s thin 
querulous voice rising in vain pleadings for 
an early special session of Congress, for a 
general tariff revision. Mr. Hoover shook 
his round head. Many things had been 
made firmly clear and the parting hand- 
shake sealed all conclusions. 

With Senator Smoot gone, and with the 
G. O. P., South, interviewed and dismissed 
(see p. Io), an unwonted emptiness per- 
vaded the Penney estate. Mr. Hoover 
was fretful. He had drawn Cabinet lists, 
rearranged them, scratched them, inter- 
lined them, thrown them away and locked 
his decisions in the secret vault of his 
mind. Everything was arranged and three 
slack weeks stretched away to March 4. 
Other men might have played sportively 
in the languid Florida sunshine, but not 
Mr. Hoover. His hands itched to grip 
the Presidency. He greeted casual callers 
absently and mused about Washington. 

He was too preoccupied to be interested 
in the suave social attentions of Miami's 
wealthy winter visitors. Had he not been 
the President-Elect, he would have been 
set down as snobbisht The Committee of 
One Hundred asked him to attend a splen- 
did ball, to sit in a Presidential box, at 
the Nautilus Hotel in Miami Beach. A 
curtly polite “No thanks” came from the 
Penney estate. On the date set he planned 
to be inspecting the dreary Okeechobee 


. district where 2,000 persons lost their lives 


in last year’s flood and hurricane. 

But Mr. Hoover was not too busy to go 
through a ceremony close to the heart of 
many a small boy. He became, last week, 
a tenderfoot Boy Scout. As U. S. President 
he will be Commander-in-Chief Scout. He 
stepped out of doors one bright morning 
and, with Mrs. Hoover (‘‘the greatest Girl 
Scout of all”) at his elbow, scrutinized the 
regimental front of 46 scout troops, Boys 
and Girls. Charles A. Miller, chief adult 
Scout of Dade County, made a speech. 
Then Adult Scout John C. Norsk saluted 
and presented wee Scout Charles A. Miller 
Jr. Gravely the little fellow saluted Mr. 
Hoover, drew himseii up on tip-toe. Still 
he was too short, so Mr. Hoover bent 
down within reach of his shaky fingers 
which fastened the gold fleur-de-lis em- 
blem of a Tenderfoot into the blue serge 
Hoover lapel. Scout Miller saluted. Scout 
Hoover saluted. 

Politicians winked at each 


other, to 
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think that Mr. Hoover was now pledged 
to one good deed each day. 

The Hoovers’ boarded Manhattan 
Banker Jeremiah Milbank’s yacht Saun- 
terer and cruised away at slow speed for 
the Florida Keys, for Fort Myers and a 
birthday party with their great and good 
friend Thomas A. Edison. Mr. Hoover 


planned to go on around to the West Coast 
and try for an early-running tarpon. 

Not quite all the Hoover troubles had 
been smoothed out. Dispute again arose 
as to who shall hold the Presidential hat 
at the Inauguration. Newt Butler of West 
Branch, Iowa, was to have been official 
hat-holder, because as a boy he “licked 
the stuffing out of Bert Hoover.” But now 
g2-year old J. W. Reeder of Tipton, six 
miles from West Branch, claimed the 
honor, chiefly on grounds of seniority. 
Mr. Hoover will decide the hat-holding 
problem personally. 


nr oo 


G. O. P., South 


Brow-wrinkling in Florida, Herbert 
Hoover last week sought a realistic an- 
swer to the Republican party’s most head- 
achy riddle: How can the G. O. P.’s gains 
in the South be consolidated and perma- 
nently retained? 

To help Mr. Hoover, Col. Horace A. 
Mann of Tennessee, chief under-cover 
Hooverizer of the South during the cam- 
paign, was established in a Miami Beach 
hotel to greet Southern politicians of all 
colors and conditions; to listen to their 
tales, dispel their fears, promise them 
nothing. Meanwhile, into the Hoover 
presence were ushered a few Southern 
gentlemen, ponderously respectable, eager 
to impart advice, to deplore the Negro’s 
domination of Southern Republican poli- 
tics. Infinitely patient, the President-Elect 
listened and listened. 

“Lily Whites.” Upon how the G. O. P. 
treats the Negro in the South depends, to 
a large extent, the Negro vote in Northern 
States like Ohio and Illinois, where it is 
often crucial. The white gentlemen, ex- 
ponents of the “New South,” urged Mr. 
Hoover to buttress and continue the re- 
volt against the “black machines” of the 
South, to cultivate the “lily-white” move- 
ment by which it is hoped to Republicanize 
permanently many a Southern Democrat 
whose party faith was shaken by Rum and 
Romanism. 

The G. O. P. dilemma on the Negro 
question is reminiscent of the mighty con- 
flict within the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the same issue and its historic 
split in 1844-45.* Mr. Hoover’s longing 
is to avoid an analogous schism in his 
party. 

Offending the Negro politicians will 
never do, for their power at the nominat- 
ing convention of 1932 may be as great 
as ever. But the Hoover heart beats in 


*Long agitated by slavery, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, meeting in New York in 1844, 
adopted a resolution prohibiting Bishop James 
Oswald Andrew, whose Southern wife was a 
slave-owner, from serving the Church as long as 
slaves were in his family. Indignant, Southern 
members withdrew, met at Louisville the next 
year, organized the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 
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“LILY WHITE” COL. 


“Unless a very high-class Republican can 
be found. és 


sincere, if muffled, sympathy with South- 
ern white men. His instinct is to heed 
their wishes. He knows the sting of the 
“nigger lover” cry, which was raised bit- 
terly albeit futilely against him in the 
campaign. In his Elizabethton, Tenn., 
speech, he said, by way of promise: “I 
believe . . . that appointive offices must 
be filled by those who deserve the confi- 
dence and respect of the communities 
they serve.” 

Chief among Mr. Hoover’s “lily-white” 
visitors last week was Col. Henry Watkins 
Anderson of Richmond, Va., who said: 

“A very few bad appointments would 
destroy this [favorable] view of Mr. 
Hoover in the South and wreck the very 
substantial foundation for a strong Re- 
publican party which has been begun in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Florida. 
; Adroit, he added: “Unless a very 
high-class Republican can be found for 
appointment to any local office, a Demo- 
crat should be named.” 

Old Black Guard. Battling Col. An- 
derson and the “lily-whites” was and is 
the Old Black Guard, of which outstanding 
figures are: 

Perry Howard, Republican National 
Committeeman from Mississippi, whose 
dealings in cash and Federal patronage 
are now being exhumed by a Senate in- 
vestigation. He has already been dropped 
as a special assistant to the U. S. Attorney- 
General. 

Ben Davis, manipulator of party politics 
on a “paying basis” in Georgia. He used 
to be on the Republican National Commit- 
tee but was ousted last year. 

Richard Haile, once a grocer, now a 
mortician; for twelve years (1912-1924) 
National Committeeman from South Caro- 
lina, and still a most influential adviser 
of white Committeeman Joseph (“Tieless 
Joe”) Tolbert. 

Robert Church, Memphis millionaire, 
dictator of the “Lincoln Belt” which 


stretches darkly from Missouri, north and 


south, through Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Ohio. Toward the close 
of the 1928 campaign all but six of the 
25 leading Negro newspapers were calling 
for Smith’s election. Puzzled and worried, 
Nominee Hoover summoned Millionaire 
Church to Washington, heard his griev- 
ances against Col. Mann and the “lily- 
whites,” spoke a few soothing words. In 
the last week of the campaign most of the 
rebellious journals, at Church’s command, 
changed front and Hooverized vocifer- 
ously. But with Col. Mann still holding 
forth and the “‘lily-whites” stronger than 
ever, Millionaire Church may _ require 
fresh and stronger reassurances that the 
bleaching of the G. O. P., South, is to be 
purely moral, not racial. 


THE CABINET 
The Closing Door 

Only last week was it so much as noticed 
that there were two Cinderellas who were 
not invited to the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact in Paris last August. Not that Mr. 
Kellogg, prince-charming of the occasion, 
did not have them on his original invitation 
list, but that their elder sisters conspired 
to have the Cinderellas’ names removed. 

The two Cinderellas were the Free City 
of Danzig and the Sultanate of Morocco. 
If they were offended, they at least sat 
humbly among their lentils last week. But 
official Washington awoke to the fact that 
the jealous elder sisters were beginning to 
preen themselves on their accomplishment, 
in a way that may prove troublesome to 
Mr. Kellogg. 

For the moment, the least serious of the 
two cases is that of Danzig. The 
Treaty of Versailles established _ this 
Free City under the guardianship of the 
League of Nations. Poland has been try- 
ing, not unsuccessfully, to make Danzig 
Polish in everything but name. Poland 
objected to Danzig’s signing the Kellogg 
treaty, and in the interests of keeping 
peace at his great peace party, Mr. Kellogg 
agreed that Danzig should not be invited. 
Diplomats who weigh fine points can and 
will interpret that as a U. S. acknowledg- 
ment of Poland’s authority over Danzig. 

Far more important to the U. S., how- 
ever, is what may come of Morocco’s 
omission. Morocco was on Mr. Kellogg’s 
invitation list and France said nothing. 
Everything was ready for the great ratifi- 
cation meeting. Mr. Kellogg was on the 
high seas bound for Paris. The whole 
world was waiting to see whether the un- 
precedented treaty would actually be 
signed, when the wireless began to crackle. 
It was the Quai d’Orsay saying that if 
France was to sign, Morocco must of 
course stay at home with her lentils. To 
save his treaty, to prevent his great effort 
from being turned into a fiasco, Mr. Kel- 
log consented. 

That was all. But the Quai d’Orsay had 
in its despatch files Mr. Kellogg’s consent 
to do as France wished in regard to Mo- 
rocco. It was not literally an acknowledg- 
ment. But if France chooses to be subtle, 
as France usually chooses, the U. S. 
“open door” policy, for North Africa at 
least, is as good as dropped into the 
Seine. 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed the cruiser-construction bill (see 
below). 
@, Passed a $456,000,000 War Department 
appropriation bill. 
@ Adopted a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the Shipping Board’s dis- 
posal of the U. S. Lines (see p. 12). 
@ Passed a bill to create a 100,000-acre 
national park in the Grand Teton Range, 
Wyoming. 
@ Passed the House’s bill authorizing the 
settlement of the Greek War loan at 
$18,125,000 over 62 years, and providing 
for a new 20-year Greek loan of 
$12,167,000. 
The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Agreed to the Senate’s amendments to 
the cruiser-construction bill; sent it to the 
President (see below). 
@ Passed a resolution thanking the offi- 
cers and men of the U. S. S. America for 
their rescue of the Italian freighter 
Florida. 
@ Passed a bill to improve Lincoln Na- 
tional Reservation (Kentucky). 
@ Debated and passed a $352,000,000 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
@ Debated and passed sundry Indian bills. 
@ Passed a bill creating an $8,000,000 
system of 125 bird sanctuaries throughout 
the land. 





Walsh’s Bower 

“The most marvelous combination of 
mountains and barren peaks, of glaciers, 
of rushing rivers, of wonderful cataracts 

. the most lovely forests . . . a beau- 
tiful group of cedar trees . . . wild flow- 
ers in the utmost profusion and startling 
beauty.” 

In a setting thus described by him to 
the’ Senate, grim-visaged Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh has a bower, a summer-home on 
the northeastern end of Lake McDonald 
in Glacier National Park, Montana. He 
owns two-thirds of an acre with a 150-foot 
lake frontage, purchased from the holder 
of the original land patent before the park 
was created in rg1o. Last week the grey 
Walsh mustache bristled more ferociously 
than ever as he did legislative battle in 
defense of his summer hearthstone and of 
a governmental principle. 

The House, passing the Interior Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill, thad tagged it 
with an amendment giving the Secretary 
of the Interior $250,000 to acquire by con- 
demnation private lands in national parks, 
and authorizing him to incur additional 
obligations up to $2,750,000 to match pub- 
lic donations for park improvements. Be- 
hind this proposal were two purposes: 
1) To save Yosemite National Park from 
logging on 11,000 acres of private land 
within its confines; 2) To banish forever 
unsightly “hot dog” stands from Federal 
expanses of nature’s bosom. 

The U. S. parks contain a total of 92,000 
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“Wild flowers in the utmost profusion .. . 
startling beauty!” 


acres of private land, valued at $5,810,261. 
Senator Walsh and his colleague, Senator 
Wheeler, persuaded the Senate to amend 
the appropriation bill so as to prevent 
wholesale condemnation of these lands 
without discrimination between commer- 
cial projects and private dwellings. The 
House resented the change, declined to 
accept it in conference. 


> 
—— 





15 Cruisers, Now 

To build or not to build was not the 
question. When to build quite overshad- 
owed all. President Coolidge had been 
willing to admit that perhaps the Navy 
does need 15 new cruisers and an aircraft 
carrier (TIME, Feb. 11 et ante). But they 
need not all be begun within three years, 
was his point. It would be so expensive 
($274,000,000). It would seem so war- 
like. It might inconvenience the Budget. 

But the Senate remained deaf to the 


President. Last week, finally, it passed - 


(68 to 12) the cruiser-building bill with 
the three-year time-limit. The House 
shouted its approval. The bill went to the 
White House, whence it was brusquely 
despatched to the Navy Department to 
be thoroughly, but perfunctorily, combed 
for possible further objections. 

The close of the Senate’s debate brought 
strange sights. It brought an _ arch- 
Democrat, Mississippi’s tart Harrison, to 
President Coolidge’s side as leader of the 
fight against the time-limit. It brought the 
Republican Old Guard into open opposi- 
tion to their outgoing party leader of the 
past five years. It brought Nebraska’s 
acid, aloof Norris out in renewed denuncia- 
tion of the Old Guardsmen. Half in ear- 
nest, half in joke, he berated them for 
their “hard and_ ungrateful” attitude 
toward President Coolidge. 

Observers noticed that, as is usually the 
case with Navy bills, the opposition was 
mostly composed of hinterlanders like 
Senator Norris. 


Of the many provisions suggested, ac- 
cepted or rejected, one was ponderous, 
one inane, one practical. 

Senator Reed’s amendment (adopted) 
endorsed the idea of some new freedom- 
of-the-seas treaties, to be negotiated be- 
fore the next naval disarmament confer- 
ence (1931). 

Senator James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin of Alabama, who mortally hates 
and fears the Romarf Pope, ‘obtained his 
annual quota of publicity and ridicule by 
pretending again that the flag flown on 
Navy ships during religious services is a 
Popish flag, and offering an amendment 
to prohibit avy flag flying above the U. S. 
flag at any time. The vote against this 
Heffling was 68 to to. 

The most practical provision (adopted ) 
instructed the Secretary of the Navy to 
submit plans for two salvage vessels, for 
use in such disasters as the S-4. The Navy 
at present has but one salvage ship. 








Dental Work 


The fitting of fangs to the Keéllogg- 
Briand renunciation of war treaty—its 
toothless state having been remarked by 
many—was formally begun in the Senate 
by lean little Senator Capper of Kansas. 
He popped up with a resolution—doubt- 
less put in his hand by potent peace 
publicists—a resolution of large inter- 
national implications. The idea involved 
was an ancient one—to get the nations to 
agree to lay a munitions embargo upon 
nations daring to violate the treaty. 

The resolution was released all over the 
world before its introduction in the Sen- 
ate. Loud and polite were the exclama- 
tions elicited from foreign statesmen, 
especially in Europe. “This will make war 
impossible!” they cried. “Because, of 
course, the U. S. is the largest manufac- 
turer of war munitions that there is.” 

As all statesmen know, the League of 
Nations covenant already embodies the 
munitions embargo idea. So-called “irrec- 
oncilables,” who kept the U. S. out of 
the League, last week stirred uneasily 
when they read the Capper resolution. 
Why, they asked, should a great U. S. 
industry be stifled just to pacify the quar- 
rels of other nations? 

Foreseeing objections, Senator Capper 
explained that he would not seek action 
on his resolution until next fall. 


—— 





Senate’s Wives 

Executive (secret) doings of the Senate 
are constantly leaking into the news- 
papers. And last week, the Senate’s wives 
demonstrated that they were no better 
than their husbands at keeping secrets. 

The Senate Ladies’ Luncheon Club was 
distressfully snarled on the election of a 
president to succeed Mrs. Dawes. By 
custom the Vice President’s wife presides 
But Vice President-Elect Curtis is a wid- 
ower. His sister, Mrs. Edward E. Gann, 
is to serve as his official hostess. Should 
that make her a Senate Lady? Should 
that make her president of the club? 

The Senate ladies met in “executive” 
session. Their doings were to be ex- 
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tremely confidential. All were warned 
against tattling, and their husbands were 
facetiously held up to them as bad ex- 
amples. The meeting over, they trooped 
out and explained politely to newsgather- 
ers that they had been transacting “execu- 
tive” business—and that, besides, the 
election of a club president had been post- 
poned a year. 

It took just two hours for the truth to 
leak out. Some one simply Aad to tell that 
Mrs. George Higgins Moses (née Florence 
Abby Gordon), the lively, pince-nezzed 
wife of the bellicose Senator from New 
Hampshire, had been chosen to head the 
luncheon club. “Mr. Moses is President 
pro tem. of the Senate, you see, so that 
made it most appropriate .. .,” etc. etc. 
Mrs. Gann was elected a Senate Lady only 
on a non-voting, honorary basis. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, onetime presi- 
dent of the Senate Ladies’ Luncheon Club, 
attended the meeting. 


ARMY @& NAVY 


New Lungs 

The submarine S-4, once a coffin for 
40 seamen off Provincetown, Mass., now 
a rescue laboratory stripped of fighting 
gear, gurgled purposefully down into 
seven fathoms of blue Gulf Stream water 
off Key West last week, carrying a trapped 
crew of 15 volunteers. The U. S. S. Mal- 
lard (tender) stood by. After 15 minutes 
a black buoy bobbed up among the waves. 
Three anxious minutes crawled by. Then 
the head of Chief Torpedoman Edward 
Kalinowski plopped out on the surface. A 
minute later Lieut. Charles B. Momsen 
emerged. They were the first two V. S. 
submariners ever to escape directly from 
a sunken craft. 

The two escapists looked like strange 
creatures from the marine underworld. To 
the face of each was attached one of the 
new Momsen-Tibbals “lungs’—a mask- 
like device with nose-clip, mouthpiece 
and two flexible tubes to a pouch worn on 
the chest. The pouch contains soda-lime, 
to absorb exhaled carbon dioxide, and 
compressed oxygen for inhalation. Over 
the head fits a cap-like helmet with water- 
proof goggles. 

To escape from the submerged S-4, the 
men had first climbed up into a barrel- 
like chamber on the deck called the 
“trunk.” A door in the “trunk’s” bottom 
was closed, water was valved in to equalize 
pressure, an outer hatch was opened and 
the “survivors,” in bathing suits and 
“lungs,” rose swiftly through 4o feet of 
water. 

The test worked successfully again at 
a depth of 76 feet. When the S-4 at- 
tempted to descend to 20 fathoms (120 
feet, slightly deeper than the S-4 lay off 
Provincetown) her periscope sprung a leak 
and she had to rise, be towed back to Key 
West for repairs. 

— 


Bandit-Catcher 


Tattered bandits sneaked down across 
the Pis-Pis river and with a whoop fell 
upon the Laluz gold mine. The time: last 
April. The place: northeastern Nicaragua. 














Mrs. SENATOR MOSES 
Some one simply HAD to tell. 


(See p. 11) 


They blew up the mine, wrecked its ex- 
traction mill, destroyed the nearby Bo- 
nanza mine, captured George Marshall of 
New York, carried him away, turned him 
loose in the jungle to die wretchedly of 
malaria. 

The leader of these raids was Manuel 
Maria Jiron, onetime chief assassin for 
the late President Manuel E. Cabrera of 
Guatemala, and more lately a “general” 
in the guerilla army of Augusto Calderon 
Sandino, Nicaragua’s brigand-patriot.* 

Last week “General” Jiron was cap- 
tured by the U. S. Marine Corps’ most 
potent bandit-catcher—r1st Lieut. Herman 
Henry Hanneken, a blocky, clean-faced 
young native of St. Louis, Mo. Lieuten- 
ant Hanneken had arrived in Nicaragua 
just after Christmas, detailed to the 11th 
Regiment in the Department of Jinotega. 
There coffee planters told terrifying tales 
of Jiron and his raids. Hanneken went 
out into the wilds and, in his own myste- 
rious way, returned with Jiron, handed him 
over to the Nicaraguan officials. 

Hanneken caught (and killed) his first 
big bandit on Hallowe’en, 1919. It was in 
the mountainous Capois region of Haiti. 
Charlemagne Peralte was the name of a 
blackamoor chief who was leading 700 
rowdy followers to sack Grande Riviere. 
Hanneken, then a sergeant, took a force 
of 21 men through the witching night. 
They rushed the camp, killed Charle- 
magne and nine of his ruffians, escaped to 
cover. The feat broke the backbone of 
Haitian banditry. Hanneken got the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Six months later—on All Fool’s Eve— 
Bandit-catcher Hanneken annihilated Osi- 
ris Joseph, another Haitian outlaw, and 
his retinue. For this Hanneken won the 
Navy Cross. 

*In 1920 President Cabrera sent Assassin 
Jiron to the U. S. on a secret mission. His 
instructions included going to Mt. Vernon and 


piously laying a wreath on George Washington’s 
Tomb. 





Neville for Lejeune 

Hard-faced but mild-mannered Maj. 
Gen. John Archer Lejeune last week pre- 
pared to turn over the swivel chair in 
which reposes the Commandant of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, to his sharp-eyed 
friend Maj. Gen. Wendell Cushing Nev- 
ille. 

Gen. Lejeune’s friends failed to induce 
him to seek reappointment. Eight years 
at a desk were, he thought, enough. He 
will pass his last 22 months of service in 
open field duty on Pacific Coast. Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent Gen. Neville’s name to 
the Senate for confirmation as of March s. 

Both men are tough-knuckled fighters 
of the old Marine school. Each came to 
eminence through battle smoke and war 
fury. Both are Southerners. For each the 
Corps has a large, profane, unsentimental 
affection. Both are burdensomely deco- 
rated for bravery in action, Gen. Neville 
having the edge with a Congressional 
Medal of Honor for the cool way he 
seized Vera Cruz with the Second Regi- 
ment in 1914. 

Gen. Neville fought through Guanta- 
namo in 1898; through the Boxer uprising 
of 1900; through the Philippine insur- 
rection of 1g01; through Verdun and 
Chateau Thierry, commanding the Fifth 
Regiment; through Soissons, St. Mihiel 
and the Meuse-Argonne to the Coblenz 
bridgehead. On the way into Germany, ~e- 
placement doughboys stole his greenish 
Marine overcoat, stars and all, mistaking 
it for a German officer’s. He later found 
it draped comfortably around an Army 
mule. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ship Board Bogged 


The U. S. Shipping Board last week 
lifted its best foot and prepared to take a 
$16,000,000 step out of the bog of un- 
profitable Government shipping. The Sen- 
ate, all nerves, screamed protests. The 
Shipping Board put its best foot back 
into the bog and waited. President Cool- 
idge scowled displeasure at the Senate. 

The U. S. owns today about 600 mer- 
chant vessels, 250 in active service. Its 
operating deficit last fiscal year was 
$16.279.369. For five years President 
Coolidge has been urging the sale of the 
Government’s ships and retirement from 
such a poor business. 

Last August the Shipping Board put on 
the auction block its two best Atlantic 
properties—the U. S. Lines and the Amer- 
ican Merchant Line. The bids submitted 
were announced last month. High bidder 
was Paul Wadsworth Chapman of Man- 
hattan, a daring and potent bond, real 
estate, public utility and air transport man. 
He offered: $13,782,000 for the six U. S. 
Liners (Leviathan, George Washington, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt, 
America, Republic); $2,300,000 for the 
five “Americans” (Banker, Farmer, Mer- 
chant, Shipper, Trader) ; $218,000 for pier 
leaseholds and sundries—total bid, $16,- 
300,000. 

To the Shipping Board the Chapman 
bid appeared reasonably adequate. For 
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example, the Board’s books carried the 
Leviathan at a value of $6,050,600 (though 
the U. S. spent more than $10,000,000 
to recondition her). Mr. Chapman’s of- 
fer itemized $6,782,000 for the Leviathan. 
The “American” vessels, all alike, cost 
the U. S. between $3,500,000 and 
$4,000,000 each to build. The Board 
valued them at $340,800 each. Mr. Chap- 
man bid $460,000 apiece for them. 

The terms of the Chapman bid were 
specified $4,000,000 in cash, a note for 
the balance, operation of 11 ships for five 
years, and construction of two new ships 
by borrowing 75% of their cost from the 
U. S. 

The rat which the Senate thought, on 
the eve of the Chapman deal’s consumma- 
tion, thaf it smelled, was not only a matter 
of money. Rubicund Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee complained loudly that a 
onetime Shipping Board official, Joseph 
Edward Sheedy, was in shameful cahoots 
with Mr. Chapman. Cried Senator Mc- 
Kellar: 

“The Chapman company is not a ship- 
ping concern, but sells bonds and real 
estate, and apparently Mr. Sheedy, the 
principal promoter, is the real purchaser 
of the ships. It look$ like a promotion 
scheme, and I appeal to the Senate to stop 
thi$ paper sale.” 

Senator McKellar moved that the Ship- 
ping Board be instructed to halt the sale 
until the Senate’s Commerce Committee 
could investigate. The Senate, always 
pro-government-ownership-operation on 
shipping, gravely adopted the McKellar 
resolution. Washington’s Jones, the Sen- 
ate’s chief shipping expert, sighed pro- 
foundly. “In my judgment,” he said, “the 
United States will never be offered so 
much for the ships again.” 

Mildly defiant, the Shipping Board an- 
swered the Senate obliquely by voting (6 
to 1) to accept the Chapman bid, subject 


. to further consultation. 


FISCAL 
The Tariff-Makers 


Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, President 
of the Provo Commercial and Savings 
Bank, director of Zion’s cooperative Mer- 
cantile Co., director of the Deseret Na- 
tional Bank, director of the Deseret Sav- 
ings Bank, member of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, president of 
the Electric Co. (of Provo, Utah), regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution, president 
of the Smoot Investment Co., Apostle of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, and Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, is a man of substance 
and consistency. Last week, as he arrived 
in Florida to see Mr. Hoover, he declared 
for “general and liberal upward revision 
of the tariff to maintain Republican pros- 
perity. 

Three days later, emerging from con- 
ference with Mr. Hoover, Senator Smoot 
felt obliged to say that there would be 
“no general revision of the tariff law at 
the extra session.” Thus did Mr. Smoot 
show consistency. He supported his Presi- 
dent—future as well as present. 

Mr. Smoot’s summary conversion 
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Mr. GRuNDY 
Dares Mr. Hoovér disgruntle him? 


showed plainly that Mr. Hoover had made 
up his mind about what he wants done 
to the tariff. He wants a higher tariff for 
agriculture and for a few specific indus- 
tries (not named) which are now in poor 
condition. 

One of the modists who have drawn 
the old-style plans is Mr. Joseph R. 
Grundy of Pennsylvania. “Who is Mr. 
Grundy?” ask the ill-informed. “We 
have heard of his wife—or his sister-in- 
law—or of some Mrs. Grundy—but 
who, oh who is MISTER Grundy?” 

Mr. Grundy is a man who raised $700,- 
coo to elect Mr. Coolidge in 1924; who 
raised $615,000 in 1926 to elect a gov- 
ernor* of Pennsylvania who would veto a 
corporation stock tax; who raised $547,- 
ooo to elect Mr. Hoover in 1928. Mr. 
Grundy is a worsted maker of Bristol, 
Pa., and president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Grundy 
is the man who has gone down to Wash- 
ington about every tariff bill since the 
Dingley Bill of 1897. Who knows better 
than Mr. Grundy why the Pennsylvania 
delegation in the House caucused unani- 
mously for a special session to deal with 
farm relief—and tariff? 

Last week the wool ranchers and wool 
manufacturers bombarded the Ways & 
Means Committee about Schedule 11, the 
wool tariff. Count through the alphabet 
to the eleventh letter and it is K—the 
famous Schedule K of 1909, the issue on 
which the Democrats carried the House 
election’ of 1910. 

Mr. Grundy and the tariff boosters had 
their shoulders to the wheel. Congress 
itself seemed ready to give it a spin—and 
then Mr. Smoot was converted in Miami. 
Small wonder if Mr. Grundy had food for 
thought. Small wonder if Mr. Hoover too 
had food for thought. Could he disgruntle 
Mr. Grundy—the Mr. Grundy who raised 
for the Republicans $700,000 in 1924, 
$615,000 in 1926, and $547,000 in 1928? 


*John S. Fischer was nominated over E. A. 
Beidelman; William S. Vave’s primary partner. 


RACES 


An Indian and His Oil 

Near sandy Henryetta, Okla. (pop. 
6,000), in the Old Indian Territory, Jack- 
son Barnett, full-blooded Creek, worked 
his 160-acre allotment by day, rested his 
tired bones in a not-too-clean four-room 
shack by night. He was old—6o, maybe 
70—he didn’t know exactly. He was poor. 
He was illiterate. But he was a Govern- 
ment ward and he had learned that, so long 
as he stayed a good Indian, the Govern- 
ment would provide. 

One day he saw strange men poking 
around his farm, They tapped the ground 
and from down below where you bury 
people, oil flowed out. Jackson’s bronzed 
face wrinkled in astonishment. His neigh- 
bors told him he was rich. That made him 
grin. He continued to live in his shack 
and tend his garden. In far-off Washing- 
ton a ledger under his name began to show 
mounting figures of royalty oil profits. 

At dusk one evening in 1920 a taxi-cab 
rolled up to Jackson Barnett’s door. A 
well-dressed white woman stepped out. 
She said she was interested in oil and asked 
him to go for a ride. It was getting dark; 
he did not want to go. But he was a good- 
natured Indian who could not say no. He 
grinned and went. They drove to Okemeh, 
18 miles away, and there spent the night. 
She was not a bad looking white woman. 

On a ride the next day the woman asked 
“Jack” if he had ever thought of getting 
married. He had not. She said she would 
marry him. He did not want a wife, he 
said. She insisted he ought to have one. 
His inability to say “no” again overpow- 
ered him. They drove to Coffeyville, Kan., 
and were married. 

There were some _ sharp-eyed men, 
friends of the white woman’s, at the cere- 
mony. After it they shook their heads 
dubiously. The Kansas marriage laws re- 
lating to Indians might be tricky, they said. 
So the sharp-eyed men and the woman—he 
had learned her name now: Anna Laura 
Lowe—took Jackson Barnett to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and had the marriage per- 
formed a second time. That struck Jack- 





“son as unfair. He had not cared much 


about getting married once. Twice was 
much big nuisance, too much. 

The sharp-eyed companions of the now 
Mrs. Barnett busied themselves with 
papers. They asked Jackson to sign them. 
He did so by smudging his thumb in ink 
and across the documents. One of the men 
(Barnett guessed they were lawyers) later 
told him that he had given to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society $550,000 
of his royalty oil account, and a like 
amount to his wife. 

Mysterious trips to Washington fol- 
lowed, whispered conferences at the huge 
Interior Department Building—things 
Jackson did not try to understand. More 
papers were signed and everybody seemed 
delighted, particularly Mrs. Barnett and 
her Kansas friends. 

Mrs. Barnett took her Indian to Holly- 
wood and they moved into a $50,000 home, 
as fine as any movie actor’s. They lived 
happily enough, except that the heat some- 
times bothered the old man and he occa- 
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Jackson BARNETT & WIFE 


She took him for a ride. 


sionally pined for his Henryetta neigh- 
bors. His wife gave him petty cash to 
spend. ... 

Last spring, Assistant Attorney General 
Bertice M. Parmenter, in Washington, 
ordered Charles Selby to go to Okmulgee, 
Okla.; to convene a special Federal grand 
jury and, as an assistant to the U. S. At- 
torney General, winnow the Jackson Bar- 
nett case thoroughly from a criminal angle. 
Evidence was presented—evidence de- 
signed by Selby to show a conspiracy be- 
tween Anna Laura Lowe (twice married 
before), and her Kansas attorneys Harold 
McGugin and M. L. Mott, and Creek Tri- 
bal Attorney A. J. Ward, and the then 
Secretary of the Interior Albert Bacon 
Fall, and U. S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Charles H. Burke—conspiracy to 
defraud Barnett out of his oil wealth by 
kidnaping and marriage. The Baptist gift, 
Selby claimed, was only an artful dodge to 
conceal the real purpose of the deal behind 
a false front of philanthropy. He was 
ready to show that Mrs. Lowe’s lawyer re- 
ceived $150,000 for originating and execut- 
ing the entire scheme. 

In June from Washington to Okmulgee 
went a telegram from Attorney General 
Sargent ordering suspension of the Jack- 
son Barnett investigation. Secretary of 
the Interior Work had heard that Indian 
Affairs Commissioner Burke was about to 
be indicted. He had appealed to Mr. Sar- 
gent to halt the grand jury on the ground 
that Burke’s wife was iil. The grand jury 
disbanded. . . . 

Now the Senate Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee is probing the Barnett case. Last week 
the wrinkled old Indian on the witness 
stand gave his version of his marriage 
to Anna Laura Lowe. She refused to tes- 
tify, claiming immunity in the face of pos- 
sible criminal action in Oklahoma. In 
rambling broken style that belied all his 
fine clothes, he told of his wife’s proposal, 
of his reluctance to part with single bless- 
edness, of the two marriage services in two 
States. Mrs. Barnett pinned him under 
a beady stare until he wriggled and giggled 
uncomfortably and professed great lapses 
of memory. 


A Federal court in New York has set 


aside the $550,000 “donation” to the Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, on the ground 
that Barnett is mentally incompetent. His 
“donation” to his wife is still in litigation. 

At the Senate Hearing Barnett was 
asked if he knew the difference between 
$5 and $20 bills. He convulsed the learned 
Senators by replying: “Yeah, do you—” 
Later, however, he was confused between 
a $10 goldpiece and a quarter-dollar. He 
exhibited a vast childish pride in pictures 
of his Hollywood home. 

Pierce Butler Jr., son of Associate Jus- 
tice Butler of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
was assigned by Attorney General Sargent 
to review all evidence in the Barnett case 
to determine the justification if any for 
continuing criminal proceedings before 
the Federal grand jury in Oklahoma. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Shrewd 


If a man knew Herbert Hoover pass- 
ingly or better, how might he take advan- 
tage of Mr. Hoover’s inauguration to 
acquire publicity for himself? One way 
might be to take two simple steps, as 
follows: 

1) Get hold of the official list of 300 
big-wigs specially invited by Mr. Hoover 
to sit on the main platform at the cere- 
monies on March 4. 

2) Write a letter to each big-wig say- 
ing: “You will receive in a few days an 
official invitation. . . . Only about 300 of 
these are being issued to distinguished 
people. ... 

“IT am hoping that you will find it 
convenient to attend.” 

These steps were taken by one Harry 
M. Blair, shrewd Manhattan broker, one- 
time Y. M. C. A. campaigner, a cash 
collector for Mr. Hoover during the cam- 
paign. The matter came last week to the 
attention of Assistant Postmaster-General 
W. Irving Glover, secretary of the com- 
mittee in charge of the inaugural. Mr. 
Glover quickly announced that Mr. Blair 
had no official standing. He wondered how 
Mr. Blair obtained the big-wig list, started 
an investigation. 


Gov. Long’s Shoes 


Governor Huey Long of Louisiana woke 
up early one morning, last week, and 
thought about shoes. He knew that 1,600 
prisoners in the Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary were making their own shoes. He 
knew that the shoes were very short-lived. 
Each convict was wearing out three pairs 
a year. 

Investigating he found that the prison’s 
shoe bill was $55,000 a year, or $35 per 
man per annum. This seemed extravagant. 
Why should Louisiana pay its convicts 
$12 per pair for shoes worn out in penal 
servitude? 

Governor Long discovered a shoemaker 
who would supply solid boots, good for 
six months of prison mileage, at $1.60 the 
pair. This figure made the shoe bill only 
$3.20 per convict per annum. Pleased with 
himself, Governor Long loudly called at- 
tention to a saving of $50,000 a year or 
$200,000 for a four-year term. 

a ae 
Ewe Lamb Rebellion 

In Oklahoma, where political parties 
are constantly split and where Rosicrucian 
philosophy (founded 1313) is still a topic 
of conversation, Governor-Suspend Henry 
Simpson Johnston went on trial, last week, 
before the State Senate, sitting as a court 
on eleven articles of impeachment. 

On the first day of the trial, many a 
pair of eyes scanned the senate gallery 
and focussed on a middle-aged woman— 
Mrs. O. O. Hammonds. It was because 
of her that the impeachment proceedings, 
long rumbling and long delayed, had been 
labeled the “ewe lamb rebellion” (TiME, 











OKLAHOMA’S JOHNSTON 


His Mrs. Hammond was nauseated. 


Jan. 28). Four days before the opening of 
the trial, last week, she resigned her office. 
Governor-Suspend Johnston announced 
that, if he were acquitted, he would not 
re-appoint her “in any capacity whatso- 
ever.” 

“Are you sick of politics?” a news- 
gatherer asked Mrs. Hammonds. “Yes, I 
am sick,” she said, “I am nauseated! .. .” 
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Before changing Oldsmobile at 
all, the engineering staff of the 
Olds Motor Works consulted 
Oldsmobile owners, dealers, 
salesmen, automotive experts, 
and engineers at the General 
Motors Proving Ground .. . 





The 1929 Oldsmobile has head- 
lamps of new design, mounted 
on chromium-plated stand- 
ards. It has a new cadet 
visor. Exterior colors are 
smarter than ever. 


This emblem identifies 
inviting criticism. 1929 Oldsmobil- 


Interiors have been made 
even more luxurious. Uphol- 





They found that Oldsmobile 

was too good to change fundamentally 
—that it was ahead of its time—that it 
offered features not to be found in cars 
within hundreds of dollars of its price. 
But certain improvements were recom- 
mended. And these have been made. 


Piston pins are now pressure-lubricated — 
a feature hitherto characteristic of high- 
priced cars. And Oldsmobile’s big high- 
compression engine now develops 62 
horsepower. 


Radiator shutter design was improved. 
The shutters now run entirely to the top 
of the shell. 


Oldsmobile has adopted the new adjustable 
front seat, recently introduced by Fisher, 
which may be quickly and easily regulated. 


steries are richer. Seat cush- 
ions are deeper and softer. 


Four Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers 
are standard equipment 


‘And in addition, Oldsmobile announces a 


substantial reduction! 


See the 1929 Oldsmobile. Drive it. Match 
it against any car. Unrivaled in value 
before—it is now, more than ever, leader 


of its field. 


NEW LOWER PRICE 
TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


$875 


F.O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 
SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 
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Pencil buyers can 
make sure of it now 
++ for the first time 


Obviously no pencil is worth five 
cents unless it does five cents’ worth 
of work. It can’t do that unless 
it’s the right type for the use you 

put it to. 
Choosing pencils that exactly meet 
the needs of every user is easy... 
now. The new Eberhard Faber 
pencil-use guide ends complaints 

.-. Saves time, temper, and money 
...puts pencil buying for the 
first time on a business efficiency 
basis. 






















Sponsored by makers 
of the famous MONGOL 


This practical guide is spon- 
sored by Eberhard Faber, 
America’s oldest pencil maker. 
Millions of Mongol pencils 
are in use. The Van Dyke 
leads among 10¢ pencils. 
These and other Eberhard 
Faber pencils cover the en- 
tire field of pencil uses. 
A request on your business 
letterhead will bring you a 
free copy of “The Right 
Pencil for the Right Use.” 
Address Eberhard Faber, 
Dept. T-20, 37 Green- 
point Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


EBERHARD 
FABER. 
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| Red, White & Green 

Just two inches taller than his 57-inch 
billiard cue, Kinrey Matsuyama casts a 
giant shadow upon the green-baize back- 
ground of billiards. Two years ago in 
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KINREY MATSUYAMA 
He wanted the table a foot higher. 


Washington he finished seventh and last 


in the world’s championship 18.2 balkline 
billiard tournament, winning not a game. 
Last week he began the 1929 tournament 
in New York by vanquishing Edouard 
Horemans, of Belgium, the sleek, wavy- 
haired, temperamental titleholder, 400 to 
292. Then he outcued Felix Grange of 
France, then Eric Hagenlacher of Ger- 
many. His chances of winning seemed so 
good that he calmly announced: “TI really 
believe that Ill go right through the 
field.” 

Handicapped by lack of reach and dap- 
perling hands, Matsuyama came by his 
skill psychologically. He learned the game 
in Japan, where its finicky precision is 
enormously popular among a precise peo- 
ple. In Tokyo, before the last earthquake, 
there were 321 billiard halls full of grave 
little yellow men studying the motions of 
two white balls and a red. 

Matsuyama’s beady eyes watch every 
move his rivals make in tournament 
play. From a mental pigeon-hole he was 
able, last week, to draw the information 


that Horemans was weak only in open- 


table play. The discovery of this secret 
defeated the champion. 

Matsuyama had the frailties of the other 
players on file, as well. He decided that 
Welker Cochran was “too daring and care- 
less,” that portly Felix Grange was “weak 
on nurse.” Jake Schaefer, a smooth fin- 
gered youth from Chicago, son and name- 
sake of a five-time champion, was the only 
one who worried the little Japanese. In 


Schaefer he could find no technical flaw. 
In the mental note-book there was one 
entry, however: “Lacks fighting spirit.” 
Said Matsuyama, “Put Schaefer on a table 
a foot higher than the regulation table and 
I'll play him for $1,000 a side.” 

The billiard championship means a 
$6,000 salary for a year, during which the 
title need not be defended; $2,500 in cash; 
a percentage of the championship tourna- 
ment receipts; a diamond emblem; several 
thousands of dollars in fees for exhibition 
matches. 


——_o——_ 


Amateur Tilden 


William Tatem Tilden II is an amateur 
again. The U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, 
under the friendly presidency of Samuel 
H. Collom of Philadelphia, voted last week 
in Boston to remove the bar sinister of 
professionalism it voted six months ago 
when Tilden wrote in U. S. newspapers 
about the matches at Wimbledon, a tour- 
nament in which he was playing. The.bar 
was removed once before, to allow Tilden 
to play in the 1928 Davis Cup matches. 

Surprising even himself, probably, the 
heretofore consistently defiant Bad Boy of 
Tennis paved the way for his second re- 
instatement by conceding the justice of 
his suspension in a letter to the amateur 
rules committee. 

Tilden was, of course, designated No. 1 
in the Association’s new rankings. It is his 
ninth consecutive year—a-record. William 
Larned was No. 1 eight times (1901-03; 
1907-II). 

The Tilden purification did not neces- 
sarily mean that he will be on the 1929 
Davis Cup Team for the U. S. There is a 
plan to develop a team, all of younger 
players. The Davis Cup drawings were 
made last week in Paris with President 
Doumergue of France presiding. The 
U.S. plays Canada first, Japan to meet the 
winner. England plays Poland. France, 
the cup holder, waits until the challenge 
round. Other pairings, as usual, have a 
musical comedy aspect: Mexico v. Cuba, 
Austria v. Czechoslovakia, Belgium v. Ru- 
mania, Denmark v. Chile, Greece v. Jugo- 
slavia, Norway v. Hungary, Monaco v. 
Switzerland, Finland v. Egypt, Holland v. 
Portugal, Germany v. Spain, Ireland v. 
Italy, Sweden v. South Africa. 


<< 


Baseball Season 

Schedule-makers have decided upon 
April 16, a Tuesday, as the opening date 
for major league baseball this year. In 
the National League, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Cincinnati—in the 
American League, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Washington and New York—will start at 
home. 

At the National League meeting in New 
York last week it was announced that 
Umpire George L. Magerkurth had been 
purchased from the Pacific Coast League 
for $2,000—a record umpire price. 

—_—o— 








Feather 

So small that he had to have some one 
carry his gear to the top of the slide for 
him, Stanley Zarborski, 9, of Ironwood, 
Mich., jumped and floated through the air 
72 feet, and later 62 feet, to win a free-for- 
all ski tournament at Racine, Wis., last 
week. 
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Count correspondence out 
—and still it pays! 


ai nae, woe | F you knew about a system that would (1) en- 
re AA able you to keep a confidential, typewritten, 
poe ¥ 


verbatim record of your telephone conversations; 
(2) double the shorthand efficiency of your secre- 
tary; (3) keep a private, typed record of those 
good ideas you intend to put into effect but which, 
somchow, get lost in the shuffle; (4) give you the 
good results of office conferences without wasting 
the time necessary to hold them; (5) prevent any 
subordinate from ever saying, “‘I didn’t under- 





stand you to say that,”’ or, “I forgot,’’ or, ‘‘I 
thought you meant—!"’ 

If you knew about these and the hundred other 
important jobs the Dictaphone system can perform 


OT aT 


for you—besides mere Jetter-writing—you would 
hesitate to wave aside The Dictaphone merely 
because you thought it was to be used for corre- 
spondence only. 













! A Dictaphone man will come, on request, to your office and 
|! demonstrate this modern system in the presence of yourself, your 
secretary, and your associates. 


NAME 


OLEATE FA BN OS a ONY Oe 





ADDRESS ainaieesaieandatiatasglaiicie —,, 


Mpa se ge pst: eS 4 ~ 





TIME 
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FRESH 
Ocean Fish 


in your inland home 


E catch 40-Fathom Fish far out 
at sea from Boston. 


We remove the heads, tails, backbones, 
scales and all waste. 


We wrap the remaining white fish meat 
in parchment paper (see wrapper above) 
and express it in ice to your dealer. 


40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 
catch—the white tenderloin of | 
the sea. Always fresh — never frozen 
nor preserved nor out of cold storage. 
Always smacking with the delectable 


savor of the sea. 


sweet 


Ask your butcher, grocer or fish dealer 
for 40-Fathom Fish by name. Get it in 
the above wrapper; for fish not in this | 
wrapper is not 40-Fathom Fish! 
SEND 


COUPON BELOW!) 





BAY STATE FISHING CO. z. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of your booklet | 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’ 

as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
d’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 


Name eee 
Address 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

The Doctor’s Secret (Paramount ) is Sir 
James M. Barrie’s one-act play Half an 
Hour done as a talking-picture which sticks 
to the original script in all respects except 





= 














RutTH CHATTERTON 


Her half-hour lasts 60 minutes. 


that Barrie’s play ran the time specified by 
its title whereas The Doctor’s Secret runs 
for 60 minutes. The story of the woman 
who lives through that half-hour—3o0 min- 
utes from the time she leaves her husband 
to run away with another man, until, her 
sweetheart having been killed in a street 
accident when he went out to get a taxi to 
take them to the station, she is back as 
hostess in her husband’s house—could not 
possibly be told so well without the sound 
device. For once, the voices, in spite of 
still imperfect reproduction, give life to 
the characterizations—H. B. Warner’s 
Englishman, Ruth Chatterton’s faithless 
wife. Best shot: Miss Chatterton on the 
sofa making up her mind. 

Ruth Chatterton, brought from 
theatre for sound-cinema, has a long jaw, 
sly eyes and a good voice. When she was 
14 she quit Mrs. Hazen’s school at Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., to join a stock company 
playing in Washington, D. C. Later she 
supported Lowell Sherman, Pauline Lord, 
Lenore Ulric. She translated La Tendresse 
from the French, produced it herself and 
played the lead. She was in The Devil’s 
Plum Tree in Los Angeles when Emil 
Jannings requested that she take a screen 
test, and picked her for Sins of the Fathers. 
She says she likes riding and swimming, 
but she stays indoors a lot. She spends 
her holidays in France but has never acted 
there. Her next sound-film will be The 
Dummy. 


the 


Captain Lash (Fox). Victor McLag- 
len takes the same kind of parts as George 
Bancroft but is a little bigger, better 
natured and less impressive. When a crazy 
fireman knocks open a steam valve in the 
stoke-hole where he works, McLaglen gets 
hurt rescuing Claire Windsor who has 


come down there with a party of passen- 
gers being shown around the ship. Does 
that girl make goo-goo eyes? Yes, she 
does make goo-goo eyes. Is she smuggling 
diamonds? Yes, she’s smuggling diamonds. 
Three or four years ago a film photo- 
graphed, acted, plotted as effectively as 
this would have been called, inaccurately, 
a masterpiece. Audiences who saw it last 
week thought it was a fair program picture. 
Best shot: the little stoker (Clyde Cook) 
playing the accordion. 
eae 
The Broadway Melody (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer), is a tedious musical comedy 
embedded in a routine story like a fly in 
celluloid. Three theme songs, a tenor voice, 
tap-dancing, and a few memorable bodies, 
do little to justify the publicity bought for 
this picture before its openings every- 
where, publicity of a frenzied quality rare 
even in these days when a smoke of ex- 
pensive adjectives issues in advance from 
every cinematic fire, however small. Now 
and then, as one member (Bessie Love) of 
a team of vaudeville sisters, in love with 
her partner’s fiancé (Charles King ),makes 
theatrical and eventually frustrated ges- 
tures toward self-sacrifice, you see how 
Director Beaumont has tried casually and 
hastily to achieve the authenticity of cer- 
tain stage productions of similar subject 
matter. The best element is Bessie Love. 
Though limited by her lines, this oldtime 
and of late not very conspicuous star gives 
one of the finest speaking performances 
thus far. 


ee 

Naughty Baby (First National). It 
would have taken an actress to make con- 
vincing this scenario about a check-girl 
who pretends to be a débutante from Bos- 
ton to win the love of a young man who 
pretends to be a millionaire. Alice White 
is not an actress. Alice White is a size- 
fourteen girl who looks like Clara Bow, 
but cuter; all eyes and no chin. She loses 
her bathing suit; she rides a horse for the 
first time; the rest is pretty stupid. 





0 
Variations 

Pay—to Feodor Chaliapin, Russian 
basso, $200,000 on a personal contract with 
Adolph Zukor to make a singing picture 
for Paramount. 


Offer—by Thomas Meighan, to pay the 
railroad fare of any two “good” bridgs 
players who would accompany himself 
and wife from Manhattan to Los Angeles 
Meighan, an expert, has played with such 
famed bridgers as Milton C. Work and 
Sidney Lenz. Cinema people also consider 
Bebe Daniels capable of earning her liv- 
ing at the game. 


Removed—Eric von Stroheim as di- 
rector of Queen Kelly, starring Gloria 
Swanson. He was paid $75,000 for the 


story and his direction of it so far. Direc- 
tor Edmund Goulding took his place. 


Puppy. In A Dog’s Life a puppy, 
blonde, capricious, played with Charles 
Chaplin. The puppy grew, turned into a 
dog of unusual appearance, of yellowish 
brown color, guarded the garbage cans on 
the Chaplin production lot, became obese 
and last week died. 
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NLY by maintaining “law and order”.. 

J forcing individuals to respect the rights of 
others .... can society as a whole progress. In 
Industry, too, this principle stands as basic. 
Discipline which results in the speedy and ac- 
curate discharge of ordered duties is the very 
beginning of good business management. 


But with the universal replacement of man 
power by electric motors, this fact was, for a 
time, overlooked. Now, industrial leaders have 
learned that motors are like men to this extent 
.... motors, too, must be directed, controlled. 


Motor Control brings“lawand order” to electric 
power. Motors are protected against burnouts, 
always disorganizing to production. Accidents 
to workmen are minimized, Machines are guided 
through automatic processes, ifneed be.:.sotime 
and money saving possibilities are fully utilized. 


Such are the advantages at stake when Motor 
Control is selected .... such are the reasons why 
progressive plants direct their electric power 
with Cutler-Hammer Motor Control... . why 
many machine designers, alert to the require- 
ments of modern industry, incorporate Cutler- 
Hammer Control in every motor driven machine 
they build. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1213 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Power 
without 


Control 
is worse 


than 
wasted 





Times 


the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric 
Motors 


Electric motors in America’s 
industries today provide work- 
ing capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more 
than 13 times the actu 2um-—- 
ber of men employed. How 
effectively this army of ‘‘un- 
seen”? workers is used to bring 
down costs is determined by 
the care with which Motor 
Control is selected. 
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Whe Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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aw and Order 


... the foundation of 
progress 
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Why it is Pacific Coast 


Headquarters 





Why 
Manufacture 2 Chore 
SAN FRANCISCO 





The great business interests of the West— 
financial, shipping, lumber, railroad, oil, in- 
surance, hydro-electric, manufacturing and 
distributing—have selected San Francisco as 
headquarters for their Pacific Coast and Trans- 
pacific operations. Their reasons are rapidly 
becoming more valid, and new seekers after 
these markets are following their example. 

Central city of the Pacific Coast, San Fran- 
cisco serves more quickly and cheaply the 
11,000,000 people west of the Rockies. Half 
the people of California live within a radius 
of 150 miles and within an hour’s radius are 
1,600,000 consumers of higher than average 
per capita wealth. 

San Francisco’s Bay, which ranks second 
in the United States in the value of water- 
borne tonnage, is the natural gateway 
to the lands bordering the Pacific. 

In this Pacific area live 





Name 


Address 








CALIFORNIANS INC. 

Dept. 1202 

703 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send the book, “Why Manufacturers 

Choose San Francisco” to: 


900,000,000 consumers who are developing 
modern wants with amazing rapidity. 

Add to these facts the advantages to labor 
in a climate conducive to out of door recrea- 
tion the year around. The average mean tem- 
perature varies only 6° summer and winter. 
No oppressively hot days to slow summer 
production. No snow loads or frozen pipes 
as a winter handicap. 

This headquarters area leads any other 
Pacific Coast area by $250,000,000 annually 
in manufactures. Wise students of business 
have declared that San Francisco is destined 
to be greater than the New York of today. 

The reasons for this leadership and the 
basic facts underlying this prophecy are 
presented, carefully and conservatively, ina 
new book, “Why Manufacturers Choose San 

Francisco”. It will be sent free of charge 
to business executives. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 
Grand Spectacle 


ACT I 

Place: Paris. 

Time: An afternoon of last week when 
the delegates of the Great Powers were 
arriving at their hotels, preparatory to 
assembling next day as the second Dawes 
Committee (Trae, Jan. 14 et seg.), which 
will revise the Dawes Plan. 

Scene: The old-fashioned, high ceilinged 
sittingroom of a private suite in the musty 
and second class Princess Hotel. Through 
the casement windows one looks out on 
the Place de L’Etoile; and a portion of 
the Arc de Triomphe is visible. There is 
a notice asking guests to put out the light 
when leaving the room, and another stat- 
ing that the laundress of the hotel is the 
only one admitted. The suite is that of 
John Pierpont Morgan. (A secretary per- 
mits reporters to enter the hall, and Mr. 
Morgan emerges from his bedroom. The 
correspondents are excited, abashed and 
somewhat breathless, for no one had sup- 
posed that Mr. Morgan was going to slip 
off to such an unheard of old hotel, and he 
has been located only after much frantic 
telephoning. ) 

J. Pierpont Morgan: “I am here all 
alone. All the others have gone to the 
Ritz. But there is really nothing I can tell 
you, for we have not yet met with our 
associates on the experts committee. How- 
ever, the time may come when we shall 
need your help, and we shall certainly ask 
for it.” 

A_ correspondent from Manhattan: 
“Isn’t the situation almost reversed? 
Every American correspondent here is cer- 
tainly ready to help in any way possible, 
but of course you can be of infinitely 
greater help to us.” 

Mr. Morgan: “In the present instance it 
is the correspondents who can render aid.” 
Curtain. 

ACT II 

Time: Next day at 1 p. m. 

Scene: The salle a manger of the Bank 
of France in the Hotel de Toulouse, an 
historic palace built by the great archi- 
tect Francois Mansart, for a natural son 
of Louis XIV. On the long table twinkles 
plate of gold. (Enter Governor Emile 
Moreau of the Bank of France and the 
principal delegates: Owen D. Young and 
J. P. Morgan of the U. S., Sir Josiah 
Stamp of Britain, Governor of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Industrialist Alberto Pirelli of Italy, 
Banker Emile Francqui of Belgium, one- 
time financial attaché at London, Kengo 
Mori of Japan, etc., not forgetting Mr. 
Morgan’s alternate, Thomas W. Lamont. 

Sir Josiah Stamp (espying Mr. Young): 
“Hello, Owen! My, you look splendid!” 

Owen D. Young (clapping Sir J. vigo- 
rously on the shoulder): “Jo, it’s good to 
see you!” 

Menu 
Huitres D’Ostend 
(Chablis 1921) 
Homard a L’Americain 
(Pouilly 1919) 


Mr. Young (to Mr. Morgan): “Have 
you ever met this sort of ‘American lob- 
ster’ in America?” 

Mr. Morgan: “Only in Paris.” 

Roti de Venaison 
(Chateau Rothschild Bordeau 1881) 
Faisans Lucullus 
(Clos de Vougeot 1921) 
Salade D’Asperge 
(Chateau Yquem 1910) 
Glaces Banquiers 
(Grand Fine Champagne 1910) 
Tous Les Fruits 
Cafe 
(Cognac Napoleon 1820) 

M. Kengo Mori (amiably to the Som- 
melier or wine waiter): “Excellent Na- 
poleon! But why the vintage of 1820, 
when Napoleon was in exile at St. 
Helena?” 

Sommelier: “Ah, M’sieu, the cognac 
Napoleon 1820 is much better than the 
cognac of any of the Emperor’s happier 
years!” (Curtain). 

(Correspondents learn that, in addition 
to lunching, the delegates held a secret 
session in the Bank of France at which 
they unanimously besought Mr. Young to 
chairman the second Dawes Committee, 
on account of the leading réle which he 
played on the first Dawes Committee. 
Since President Calvin Coolidge has in- 
timated that he would prefer a European 
chairman, Mr. Young is obliged to query 
the White House by cable, in code. Signor 
Benito Mussolini has meanwhile observed 
in Rome: “To assemble the committee has 
cost four months of time. It is to be hoped 
that its labors will proceed more expe- 
ditiously.”’ ) 

ACT III 

Time: Two days later at 2 p.m. (The 
delegates had wished to assemble for their 
first official session at 10 a. m. but Mr. 
Morgan demonstrated the impossibility 
of such an arrangement by stating that 
at that hour he would be attending the 
funeral of an old friend, Mrs. Annie 
Murray Dike.) 

Scene: The Blue Room—a glassed-in 
salon in the Hotel George V. Inside, the 
delegates are seen assembling for their 
first plenary session. Outside, a milling 
crowd of photographers and correspond- 
ents look on but hear nothing. 

A correspondent: “Who do they think 
they are? Keeping out the whole world 
press!” (The delegates settle into their 
places around the green baize-topped con- 
ference table.) 

Correspondents (catching a glimpse of 
Owen D. Young in the chairman’s place): 
“They've elected Young!” (Correspond- 
ents rush out to file cablegrams. On their 
return a handout is issued, stating that 
all the delegates made brief perfunctory 
speeches, and announcing that no minutes 
of the proceedings were kept. Curtain.) 

Significance. The deliberations thus 
begun will continue for some go days, in 
secret. The primary task of the experts 
is to fix the total sum of reparations pay- 
able by Germany to the Allies. The pres- 
ent Dawes Plan merely guarantees to 
Germany that she will not have to pay 
more than 2,500,000,000 gold marks 


($595,000,000) per year, but omits to 
state how long Germany must go on pay- 
ing. When the second Dawes Committee 
has filled in with a definite total sum the 
blank check which Germany signed in 
agreeing to the Dawes Plan, it will then 
be time to undertake the second phase of 
the work. This is expected to be the de- 
vising of a mighty scheme for ‘“com- 
mercializing” the German debt, that is to 
say, for issuing bonds against the material 
resources of Germany. The bonds would 
be alloted to the creditor powers and sold 
by them to private citizens, at propitious 
times and in quantities small enough not 
to depress the market. The proceeds of 
these sales would suffice to pay the Ger- 
man debt to the creditor powers at once 
and in cash. The bondholders would enjoy 
an interest return on their investment for 
perhaps 60 years, when the bonds would 
mature and be paid off. Should the Ger- 
man government be driven into bank- 
ruptcy, in the meantime, the loss would be 
sustained by the individuals who bought 
the bonds, not by the great powers which 
sold them. A leading feature of the ne- 
gotiations will be the insistence of Britain, 
France and Italy that they receive from 
Germany not a farthing less than they 
must pay on their debts to the U. S. France 
will also demand enough to pay for re- 
habilitating her devastated regions. Natu- 
rally the European Powers will try to lure 
the Commission into reopening the whole 
subject of war debts, but against this 
Messrs. Coolidge, Hoover, Young and 
Morgan are expected to maintain their 
resolute stand. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Wales ““Gagged’’? 


An indignant young man and a genial, 
flabby-handed oldster conferred, last week 
in the Prime Minister’s Room of the 
House of Commons, without witnesses, 
without prior notice to the press. Edward 
of Wales told Stanley Baldwin about his 
recent tour of the North English coal 
fields, described scenes of bitter misery 
and awful squalor which had caused 
H. R. H. to exclaim (Time, Feb. 11): 
“This is ghastly! I never thought’ things 
were so bad!” “A ghastly mess... .” 
Presumably the heir to the throne used 
equally strong language, last week, to the 
Prime Minister. What would Stanley 
Baldwin do about it all, wondered Britons. 

Oldster Baldwin did nothing overt, last 
week, but presently the press was in- 
formed that youngster Wales would not 
make his announced trip to South Wales, 
where the poverty and near famine of un- 
employed miners is even more notorious 
than in the North. Rightly or wrongly 
correspondents thought that the Prime 
Minister’s large, flabby hand had stayed 
the Prince. 

Copies of the official report of H. R. H.’s 
tour by his private’ secretary, Sir 
Godfrey Thomas, were confidentially 
passed ott to Cabinet Ministers, during 
the week, but not published. Seldom 
has a suppression seemed more inept 
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It gave the Laborites a chance to cry: 
“Baldwin has gagged the Prince!” It lent 
a ring of truth to the comment of Labor’s 
Daily Herald: 

“The facts of what the Prince saw are 
unpalatable both to the Government and 
to the powerful interests that support the 
present administration. The Prince of 
Wales is distinctly unpopular with the 
mine owners. Something like consterna- 
tion has been caused among them at what 
the Prince revealed on his tour. It is a 
serious coincidence that almost before the 
Prince returned to London a regular news- 
paper barrage was laid down [by the Con- 
servatives] with a view to discounting as 
far as possible the facts as to the condi- 
tion of the miners that were put under the 
searchlight of the Prince’s inquiry.” 

With a Parliamentary election looming 
for next June, jubilant Laborite candi- 
dates prepared, last week, to shout from 
every platform in England t!at their 
Conservative opponents have “gagged” 
H. R. H. The deplorable process of 
dragging ‘he Crown into the election was 
even begun in the House of Commons, 
when Lieutenant Colonel Charles Ken- 
neth Howard Bury, M. P. [Conservative] 
insinuated that some* miners prefer living 
on the dole to work, a chorus of Laborites 
shouted: “Liar! Sit down! You have in- 
sulted the heir to the throne!” 
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Like a Lord 


@ The House of Lords learned, last 
week, from Baron Gorell how to 
“gazoomph a sarker,” “noise the edge,” 
and “sling a gee.” This information was 
imparted by the Noble Lord, after he had 
spent a month in English provincial towns, 
spying and eavesdropping upon the un- 
couth persons who hold bogus auctions. 

“They call the auctioneer a ‘ham- 
merer,’ ” said Baron Gorell, “and his con- 
federates are known as ‘ricks.’ 

“When the ‘ricks’ find a ‘sarker’ or vic- 
tim with money}, it becomes the object 
of the ‘hammerer’ to ‘gazoomph’ him; and 
this or any swindle is known as ‘slinging 
a gee.’ 

“Should an objector make trouble, the 
next move is ‘smitzing the bogey to hinten’ 
and ‘noising the edge,’ two procedures 
calculated to discomfit the objector and 
distract attention from him.” 

Having scattered these pearls of Eng- 
lish vernacular before their Lordships, 
Baron Gorell announced that he is draft- 
ing a bill “to prohibit mock or bogus 
auctions:” As an afterthought he added 
that “deuce phunt” means £2. 

Versatile Lord Gorell is the author of 
Babes in the African Wood, Rosamund 
an! Plush. He was Under-Secretary for 
Air (1921-22), and President of the Na- 


*Referring to a disturbance of last week at 
the Nine-Mile-Point Colliery, in Monmouthshire, 
Wales. There union miners sought to prevent 
four “blacklegs” (scabs) from working, but were 
dispersed by a police charge and clubbing. The 
incident was as far as possible from being typical, 
since nearly all the 200,000 unemployed miners 
are not on strike, but literally begging for work 
from employers who claim that ovtr-production 
and German competition make it unprofitable to 
operate their mines. 

+Cf. the U. S. “sucker.” 
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BarRoN GORELL 
He explained “gazoomphing a sarker.” 


tional Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases (1920-22). While thus employed 
he composed Love Triumphant, and other 
poems. Seven years ago he married, and 
two years ago, at 43, begot his only son 
and heir, the Hon. Timothy John Radcliffe 
Barnes—a lusty infant said to prefer a 
dash of sugar in his milk. 
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Royal Fashion v. Royal Style 

“The King is a most interesting study 
from the sartorial point of view. An exact 
balance is held by His Majesty between 
fashion and style, style and personal lik- 
ing.” Thus pontificated, last week, the 
current London issue of Tadlor and Cutter. 

Lofty yet meticulous, this periodical 
continued: 

Jackets: “If one takes note of the 
jackets which the King wears, and they 
are well worth attention, the subjection of 
fashion to style may be seen. 

“Above all they have natural lines with 
no forced traits. The extra width of 
shoulder, and the draping at the back of 
the arm are ignored. The hip is fitted but 
not sheathed and the fronts gracefully cut 
away. ... 

Coats: “The trained eye is caught at 
once by the rare lapels of the royal coats. 
Often these sections are hard and flat; 
but in the King’s coats they turn over 
gently like a leaf or the petals of a 
flower... . 

Individualism: “There are various kinds 
and degrees of individuality in dress. The 
term may be applied where a man selects 
a style of costume which has long since 
gone out of fashion. It may be used 
where another cultivates the grotesque in 
garb. 

“The King’s is (and this is no mere 
courtierlike utterance) the most delightful 
individualism of all. His garments are 
carefully cut to suit his bodily form, yet 
with due regard for the mode. But his 
personality peeps forth in little touches, 


which doubtless please him and certainly 
make him distinct. 

“His jackets carry a naval trimness in 
design. His trousers are never creased 
down the front—a fashion started in the 
Army, but are pressed at the side and 
follow the sailor style of an easy rolling 
effect... .” 

Collars: “Since his young days the 
King has remained faithful to the tie 
which slips through a gold ring. He has 
adopted the double collar; one cut on 
orthodox lines, neither opening so widely 
as that of the Prince of Wales nor with 
such deep points as that of the Duke of 
York.” 

“Pet fancies” of the King-Emperor in- 
clude, according to Tailor and Cutter: 1) 
“black and tan boots’; 2) “turn-back 
cuffs to overcoats”; 3) “double-breasted 
waistcoats.” ... “Yet there is no mark 
of overdressing or nibbling at exotic or 
freakish modes.” 


FRANCE 


Pert Question 

Chatting amiably and informally last 
week, Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré 
answered a correspondent’s pert question: 
“Mon cher Président* why don’t you de- 
clare yourself a Dictator? Moi, j’aime les 
Mussolinis, les Primo de Riveras, les Pil- 
sudskis !” 

“Tt is plain,” smiled M. Poincaré, “that 
a representative government operates less 
smoothly when it has to lay heavy burdens 
on its people than when it has only to 
please them. And France,” he added ru- 
minatively, “France has much to bear.” 

“Then why not a dictator?” cried the 
correspondent, “it would be splendid! You 
would be splendid!” 

Gravely answered the greatest states- 
man in France, the savior of the franc, the 
“Lion of Lorraine”’: 

“T do not think that France will be com- 
pelled to abandon her form of govern- 
ment even temporarily. There are minori- 
ties who clamor for it, but they are small 
minorities. ... 

“Moi, I do not have one hundredth part 
of the difficulty with the Chamber of Dep- 
uties that I once had. We might possibly 
accomplish some things more easily under 
another form of government; but I am 
quite sure that we will be able to accom- 
plish them, without too much difficulty, as 
a republic, and that we will be glad when 
it is over, that we remained one through- 
out.” 
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Herriot’s Napoleon 

Suppose that the Emperor Napoleorf 
had fled to the U. S., instead of surrender- 
ing to Britons. How much would that 
have changed the history of the world? 

Recently this quickening question oc- 
curred to paunchy but smart M. Edouard 
Herriot, onetime Prime Minister of France 
(June, 1924-April, 1925), and still, after 


*Four Frenchmen are correctly addressed as 
“M. le Président”: 

The President of France 

The President of the Cabinet (Poincaré) 

The President of the Senate 

The President of the Chamber. 
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many and many years, Mayor of the 
great industrial city of Lyons. Last week 
a brand new play by versatile Mayor 
Herriot was being rehearsed in Paris, and 
the prognostication was that it would be 
called: Napoleon, Empereur de VAmeri- 
que. 

The first scene shows Napoleon listen- 
ing to a Danish sea captain, who offers to 
smuggle the defeated Emperor of the 
French to America. 

“Could you hide me on your ship?” 
asks the most* famous man in the world, 
a little incredulously. 

“Easily, Sire!” exclaims the Dane, “I 
could stow you away in a single empty 
wine cask.” 

A foreword to the program of Mayor 
Herriot’s melodrama will recall that the 
incident of the Danish sea captain is his- 
toric. The real Napoleon chose surrender 
and St. Helena, instead of a risky, igno- 
minious flight to America. But the stage 
Napoleon cries: “In a wine-cask then! 
Give mé five years, and I shall conquer 
the New World!” 

Succeeding scenes portray the “Little 
Corporal’s” landing in New York amid 
wild acclaim, and the consternation of 
President Madison. Seemingly Mayor 
Herriot thinks that U. S. “minute men” 
would have flocked to Napoleon’s stand- 
ard, and that desertions from the U. S. 
Army would have been numerous. As the 
drama unfolds, the Emperor besieges 
Washington, which quickly falls. He then 
launches a prodigious war of conquest. 
“Within five years,” patriotic Mayor Her- 
riot has made Napoleon Emperor of the 
three Americas, great lord of all that lies 
between Alaska and the nethermost tip 
of Chile. 

Quick curtain! For Politician Herriot, a 
staunch Republican, even a Socialist, does 
not quite dare to write the inevitable epi- 
logue—Napoleon’s reconquest of France. 


SPAIN 


Queen into Pantheon 


Oh, dewy was the morning 
Upon the first of May, 
And Dewey was the Admiral 
Out in Manila Bay; 
And dewy were the Regent’s eyes— 
Them orbs of royal blue— 
And do we feel discouraged? 
I do not think we do. 
—Popular U. S. gloat of 1898. 

Death closed, last week, “them orbs of 
royal blue.” They were the eyes of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Mother Maria Chris- 
tina. During the Spanish-American War 
she was Regent of Spain for her stripling 
son, the present sprightly King Alfonso 
XIII. Surely all U.S. gentlefolk who ever 
gloated over the U. S. defeat of Regent 
Christina’s forces must feel a little sheep- 
ish as they view again her picture (see 
cut). Spaniards know that Queen Chris- 
tina combined the majesty and mass of a 
Roman Emperor with the devout, portly 
sweetness of a Mother Abbess. 

Very merrily the Spanish Royal Family 
watched a comic cinema, last week, in 
the Palacio Real at Madrid, a few hours 
before Death came. Their good humor 
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SPAIN’S QUEEN MOTHER 
They took her to the Dump. 





was increased by the prospective arrival, 
on the morrow, of King Christian and 
Queen Alexandrine of Denmark. There 
would be fétes, galas and good cheer— 
for Danes are the wittiest and most light- 
hearted of Scandinavians. The eyes of the 
Spanish Infantas would sparkle as they 
trotted to jazz strains in the arms of blond 
courtiers from Copenhagen. And as the 
counterpoise, the pivot of all this gayety, 
there would be the Queen Mother. She 
seemed in excellent health and spirits as 
she rose after the royal movie show, and 
moved (between two dowager ladies-in- 
waiting) majestically off to bed. 

Sudden pains came, and the Queen 
Mother tossed restlessly. Midnight tolled. 
Maria Christina grew pale, livid, and 
drops of sweat stood on her brow. She 
had been stricken with angina pectoris— 
paroxysms of the heart. Hot applications 
slightly eased the paroxysms, but before 
a priest arrived, at 2 a. m., the Queen 
Mother was unconscious. Last rites were 
administered, though Maria Christina 
knew it not, and she died at 3:30 a. m. 

The sun rose and the /uxe from Paris 
chuffed into Madrid with King Christian 
and Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, both 
attired in faultless mourning, which trav- 
eling Royalty must always carry “just in 
case. 

Presently the dead Queen was laid out 
in the Chapel Royal, garbed in the simple 
robes of a nun. Thus it was recalled that 
Maria Christina was in her youth a mem- 
ber of an Austrian order, and used to 
plight her vows twelve months at a time 
to Jesus the Christ. She had intended to 
become permanently the Savior’s bride, 
but in the nick of time King Alfonso XII 
of Spain arrived to seek a spouse at the 
court of her father’s cousin, Emperor 
Franz Josef, and the young Prinzessin’s 
destiny was altered. 

Returning to Madrid with his bride, 
King Alfonso XII, who had been a child- 
less widower, swiftly begot two daughters, 
but died in 1855 without knowing whether 


or not he had begotten a son. Three 
months passed. The elder daughter, Maria 
de las Mercedes, 5, was then a Queen- 
Babe under her mother’s regency. Sud- 
denly the royal physicians proclaimed, 
amid prodigious Spanish rejoicings, that 
the Queen Mother was certainly with 
child. Thereafter excitement was intense 
and betting unrestrained. Would it be a 
mere girl, or was there actually stirring 
in the royal widow a KING? 

Three more weary months. The na- 
tional curiosity grew positively scandal- 
ous. Then one day, in her easy Austrian 
fashion, Queen Maria Christina presented 
Spain with an unusual infant, probably 
the first man-child ever born a King. 

Sixteen is the age of majority of an 
Infant of Spain. For 17 years Queen 
Maria Christina ruled as regent—bitter 
years. They witnessed the gradual ravish- 
ment from Spain of the last of her great 
overseas colonies. The U. S. snatched, or 
rather liberated, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico and Cuba from the Queen Regent. 
“Dewy were the Regent’s eyes... .” 


Last week, when Maria Christina had 
lain in state for two days, her corpse was 
taken for burial to a most splendrous 
place, called “The Dump.” No Spaniard 
would approve this translation of Esco- 
rial; but it is literal, exact. Escorias means 
“refuse” and refers, in this instance, to the 
slag dumpings of an abandoned medieval 
iron-mine, not far from Madrid. Near 
this dump grew up a town, named after it 
Escorial; and near the town, centuries 
later, His Majesty Philip II, a gloomy 
king, built a vast Palace-Church-Monas- 
tery, also called Escorial—literally “The 
Dump.” 

The funeral train chuffed straight 
from Madrid to the station called Escorial 
de Abajo—literally “The Lower Dump.” 
Thence a stately hearse conveyed the 
coffin to the door of Escorial. In all Spain 
there is no structure so prodigious. Be- 
hind the great, frowning facade lie 16 
patios (courtyards), upon which face 
1,562 windows. Exactly 1,111 windows 
-look out upon the world. Within, one may 
climb 86 staircases, open 1,200 doors, 
pray before 48 altars (not including the 
High Altar), and perambulate through 
some 100 miles of corridors. As the fu- 
neral cortége stood dwarfed before Esco- 
rial, last week, King Alfonso XIII was 
dry-eyed and grave, but Queen Victoria 
Eugénie wept. Their Majesties the King 
and Queen of Denmark did not attend the 
interment, remained in Madrid, inspected 
a Spanish regiment. 

As the tall portals of Escorial slowly 
opened, the bier of Maria Christina was 
shouldered by the Hereditary Royal 
Huntsmen of Espinoza, who deftly pre- 
sented it to the Esquires of Casa y Voca. 
They in turn passed it on to the pall- 
bearers proper, a noble company of Gran- 
dees of Spain. ° Treading solemnly, the 
Grandees bore the coffin, still unsealed, to 
the threshold of the Basilica of the 
*Escorial, a mighty church similar in de- 
sign and scope to St. Peter’s in Rome. 
There the Prior of the Monastery stopped 
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the pallbearers by immemorial custom, 
and loudly demanded: 

“Do you swear that this body, con- 
tained in this coffin, is that of the Queen 
Mother, Dona Maria Christina?” 

As the question echoed the Grandees 
were silent, and so was His Majesty the 
King. Then forward stepped the Duke of 
Sotomayor, grizzled majordomo of the 
Queen Mother. Cried he: “I swear it!” 

“Then let us,” said the Prior, “proceed 
to seal the coffin.” 

When sealed, the simple mahogany box 
lined with lead was placed upon a cata- 
falque. Splendrously a mass was sung. 
Then reverent hands lowered the Queen 
Mother to her last rest in the Pantéon de 
los Reyes. There many a sovereign of 
Spain—including Maria Christina’s hus- 
band, Alfonso XII—already, lay, each in 
a black marble sarcophagus lettered in 
gold. Into a similar sarcophagus went 
Maria Christina Henrietta Désirée Felicité 
Réniére de Espana. 


PAPAL STATE 
“The Day of God” 


The son of a sheep herder and the son 
of a blacksmith entered the palace of a 
Roman emperor, last week, and there 
signed a concordat reconciling the State 
and the King of Italy with the Papal State 
and the Pope. 

The son of a sheep herder is Pietro 
Cardinal Gasparri. This priest of strong 
and massive build can charm a Principessa 
with his wit, astonish a jurist by his pro- 
fundity in canon law (which he has codi- 
fied), or paralyze a nervous opponent by 
the piercing glance of his large eyes, peer- 
ing from beneath abnormally heavy, 
Mephistophelian eyebrows (see cut). Car- 
dinal Gasparri has been Papal Secretary 
of State for 14 years, twice the length of 
the tenure of any Prime Minister in 
Europe. Last week he rose to the grand 
climax of his career by signing a document 
which liberates Pope Pius XI from his 
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BLACKSMITH’S SON BENITO 


To the Lateran. 


“imprisonment” in the Vatican and re- 
stores the Supreme Pontiff to temporal 
power. 

The son of a blacksmith is Prime Min- 
ister Benito Mussolini, a personage well 
able to return with interest the lightning 
of Cardinal Gasparri’s glance. Unques- 
tionably these two sons of peasants are 
the greatest Italian statesmen of their 
century. They met face to face, last week, 
in the Lateran Palace, an austere and 
gloomy pile, presented to the papacy 16 
centuries ago by the Roman Emperor 
Constantine the Great. Successive pontiffs 
resided in the Lateran until removal of the 
papal residence to Avignon (1309 A.D.). 
It contains the Sanctum Sanctorum 
Chapel, “Mother Church of Christen- 
dom”’; reached by a flight of steps which no 
Catholic, not even the Pope, may ascend 
otherwise than on his or her knees. 

Fortunately there are other staircases 
in the Lateran. Cardinal Gasparri, Signor 
Mussolini and their suites* entered not all 
kneeling, but militantly erect. They met 
and faced each other across a massive 
table, 16 feet long and 4 feet wide, the top 
hewn from a single log of deep red narra 
wood from the Philippines. Present at the 
signing were no guests, no newspapermen, 
no servants, and only two photographers 
who scuttled out as soon as they had 
snapped the awesome scene. The door was 
then locked and Papal Attorney Pacelli 

*Benito’s Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Dino (‘“‘Mussolini’s Handyman”) Grandi, Min- 
ister of Justice Alfredo Rocco, Under-Secretary 
to the Prime Minister Francesco Giunta. 

Pietro’s Monsignor Francisco Borgongini-Duca, 
Secretary of the Congregation for Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs; Monsignor Joseph Piz- 
zardo, Substitute Secretary of State, and Signor 
Francesco Pacelli, Papal Attorney. 











SHEPHERD’sS SON PIETRO 
... for Pope and King. 


read solemnly the text of the Italo-Papal 
agreement which he was: largely instru- 
mental in negotiating. 

The Vatican supplied a gold pen with 
which the document was signed, in deathly 
secrecy; and afterward back went the pen 
to the museum of the Vatican. 

The greatest extreme to which secrecy 
can be carried was achieved, last week, 
when not a single Italian newspaper was 
allowed to mention or even hint at what 
was going to happen, up to the very mo- 
ment when the signing occurred. Thou- 
sands of Italians in rural districts knew 
nothing about it although the rumor 
spread fast by word of mouth. In the 
cities the sofe source of printed informa- 
tion was newspapers imported from 
abroad. No explanation was made by either 
the State or the Papacy. 

Not until after the signatures had actu- 
ally been affixed did the Vatican’s news 
organ, Osservatore Romano, print the only 
authorized announcement, an editorial en- 
titled “The Day of God.” 

“A political treaty, concordat and finan- 
cial agreement has been signed today be- 
tween the Holy See and Italy . . . they 
reaffirm the principle of the article in the 
Italian Kingdom statute of March 4, 1848, 
recognizing Catholicism as the absolute 
state religion. 

“The treaty grants rights, exclusive and 
absolute sovereign power and jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over the Vatican as it is 
now constituted. It creates a ‘City of the 
Vatican,’ declaring that no interference 
by the Italian Government will be per- 
mitted, and that there will be no other 
authority in the city than the Holy See. 


“The Holy See considers, in virtue of 
the agreements subscribed today, that it 
is assured of all that is necessary to pro- 
vide liberty and independence to the Pas- 
toral Government in the Diocese of Rome 
and to the Catholic Church the world over. 
The Holy See declares definitely and irre- 
vocably, therefore, that it recognizes the 
Italian Government under the rule of the 
House of Savoy with Rome as its capital, 
and that Italy recognizes the state of the 
City of the Vatican under the sovereignty 
of the Holy Fathers.” 

Followed the briefest possible summary 
of the 65 articles of the concordat. This 
indicated that its chief purpose is to pro- 
vide modification of the civil law of Italy 
so that it will cease to conflict with the 
canon law of the Church. Spain and Bel- 
gium and several Latin American States 
have long since made the identical adjust- 
ment of civil to canon law which Italy 
promised to make, last week. The change 
does not mean that canon law will be en- 
forced upon any one by the state. It does 
mean that the performance of certain rites, 
such as marriage by a priest, will simul- 
taneously validate the marriage in civil 
law. 

The amount of the cash settlement ar- 
rived at to compensate the Holy See for 
lands seized by the state in 1870, when 
the Pope was shorn of temporal power, 
was not revealed, last week. But papists 
of highest repute mentioned $105,000,000. 
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RUSSIA 


Litvinov’s Protocol 


When Comrade Maxim Maximovich 
Litvinov appeared’ at Geneva and offered 
to sign with the Great Powers a pact of 
total disarmament (TIME, Dec. 12, 1927 
he was called a hypocrite. When he ap- 
peared again, this time with a pact of 
partial disarmament (Time, April 2), the 
Acting Foreign: Minister of Soviet Russia 
was once more called a hypocrite. Nobody 
believed that Red Russia would keep a 
pledge to disarm. 

When M. Litvinov signed the Kellogg 
pact renouncing war, and when Soviet 
Russia Jed even the U. S. in ratifying it, 
the hypocrisy of the Soviets seemed proven 
up to the hilt. But Comrade Litvinov 
did not stop there. He has been deviling 
the statesmen of Rumania, Poland, Latvia 
and Esthonia ever since to sign a special 
protocol embracing the Kellogg pact, and 
specifically binding these nations and 
Soviet Russia to keep the peace of Eastern 
Europe. 

Last week plenipotentiaries from the be- 
deviled ‘countries journeyed to Moscow, 
purposing to sign the Litvinov protocol, 
and to consummate a crowning piece of 
Red hypocrisy (7. e., pacifism). 

The occasion marked the first time since 
the War that a duly accredited repre- 
sentative of Rumania has appeared in 
Moscow. For eleven years Rumania and 
Russia have been at odds, in fact ever 
since Rumania possessed herself in 1918 
of the rich Russian province of Bessarabia 
(pop. 2,600,000). Thereafter the govern- 
ment at Bucharest refused to recognize 
the Bolshevist régime; and, for eleven 
years, Soviet school children have been 
studying maps on which Bessarabia appears 
as part of Russia labeled: “Under tempo- 
rary Rumanian military occupation.” 

Last fortnight the new, progressive peas- 
ant government of Rumania (Time, Nov. 
19) announced that they would sign the 
Litvinov protocol, but only on condition 
that the Soviets permanently renounce all 
claims to Bessarabia. 

Acceptance of this hard condition would 
mark the longest step toward peace in 
Eastern Europe taken in a decade. When 
Comrade Litvinov tad carefully scanned 
the Rumanian proposal and discussed it 
with Red Dictator Josef Stalin, he acted 
with characteristic hypocrisy, and soon 
Rumania’s new Foreign Minister, M. 
Nicholas Mironescu, declared: 

“The negotiations between Russia and 
Rumania have been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion and our Minister to War- 
saw, M. Davila, will sign the Litvinov 
protocol at Moscow. Rumania con- 
siders the Bessarabian question is finally 
settled. The Soviet has thus taken a step 
toward the restoration of normal relations 
with the Border States.” 

This statement can only mean that Ru- 
mania has received what she considers a 
satisfactory assurance that Russia will not 
in future try to get back Bessarabia. Any 
other understanding would not, from the 
Rumanian point of view, leave the Bessa- 
rabian question “finally settled.” 

Protocol signed. Under these pleasant 
auspices the Rumanian Minister to Po- 
land, Carol A. Davila, sped post haste to 
Moscow (where he found thermometers 
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LITVINOV OF RUSSIA 


Bessarabia crowned his “hypocrisies.” 


at 22 degrees below zero) and announced 
himself ready to sign the Litvinov proto- 
col. After a little diplomatic jockeying 
the delegates assembled at the Soviet For- 
eign Office, and sat down around a table 
draped in dark magenta—not red. Three 
movie arc-lights sputtered, seven cameras 
whirred. Then came a puzzling interlude. 

Comrade Maxim Maximovich Litvinov 
arose, and’ in the course of welcoming the 
plenipotentiaries of Rumania, Poland, Lat- 
via and Esthonia, referred to Rumania as 
“a country with which we had serious 
difficulties—difficulties not settled by this 
protocol.” 

What did that mean—Bessarabia? Ora- 
cle Litvinov did not explain. Perhaps he 
was alluding to the several hundred pin- 
pricks and quarrels which have estranged 
Bucharest and Moscow: But whatever he 
meant, ‘his words provoked no slightest 
frown or ¢race of annoyance on the smil- 
ing face of Carol A. Davila. 

The Rumanian statesman participated in 
the signing of the protocol; he delivered 
an effusion to the effect that Eastern Eu- 
rope thus became the only area where the 
Kellogg pact was in force last week,* and 
finally M. Davila joined all present in a 
champagne toast—Crimean champagne. 

The next long journey to be made by 
Rumania’s Davila will be to Washington, 
D. C., where he is slated to replace M. 
George Cretziano as Rumanian Minister. 

Significance. If Rumania actually did 
receive a secret assurance that Soviet Rus- 
sia has renounced her claims to Bessa- 
rabia, that was the biggest news in Europe 
last week. Secrecy may well have been 





*When all the original signatories have rati- 
fied the pact, it will become operative among 
them. The nations of the British Commonwealth 
were dallying over ratification last week. Of the 
15 original signatories, only four—Poland, Gér- 
many, Czechoslovakia, the U. S.—have ratified, 
but all unquestionably will. 











SEE THEM THIS WINTER 


— the fascinating foreign cities of the sunny 
Caribbean — Spanish as any in old Castille 
— French, English and Dutch 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


West Indies 


Winter Cruise 


Sailing February 26 on S. S. “Columbus” 


@A midwinter cruise, of 25 days, to 
the fascinating lands of the Caribbean 
—visiting Dutch Curacao, French Marti- 
nique, British “Barbados, Caracas in Vene- 
zuela, Nassau (> Trinidad, in addition to 
Havana, Panama, Kingston & other ports. 
For luxury and cuisine and service, the 
“Columbus” has no rival in West Indian 
Cruises. She is the largest and finest liner 
that has ever sailed to the Caribbean Sea. 


Rates, $400 and upward 





Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


@. The first cruise to visit walled Carcassonne. Visiting 
also Casablanca, Corfu and the “Balearic Isles and a dozen 
famous cities of the Western Mediterranean. Sailing 
April 8 on the S.S. “Carinthia.”” Rates, $725 and upward. 
Land Cruises to California 
@Transcontinental tripson special Raymond-W hitcomb 
Trains running from Adiantic to Pacific without change. 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


G.A new summer cruise along the European shores of 
the Mediterranean. With trips inland to Vienna and 
‘Budapest, Milan, the Italian Cakes, Lucerne and Inter- 
laken, Rome and Granada. Sailing on June 29 on the 
Cunard liner ‘“Franconia.”” Rates, $800 and upward. 


North Cape Cruise 


G@.With a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise with visits to Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and “Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. Sailing on 
June 26 on the “Carinthia.”” Rates, $800 and upward. 


Send fer Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise “Booklets 





Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bide. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco,657 Market Sc. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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A\ Yellowstone 
Trip 
Is the Experience 
of a Lifetime! 


Round Trip 
from Chicago 


$5935 


This book will tell you 
more. Send for one. 


Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, 
; | Passenger Traffic Manager, 
: 93 North.Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





If student, 
state grade 


Books or trips | am Round Trip Summer 
interested in (-v ) Fare from Chicago 
©) Yellowstone Park. . . $59.35 
(J Dude Ranch Vacations $59.35 to 65.65 
(J Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) . 61.95 
(CO Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 
C Pacifie Northwest patent 90.30 
OU Rainier Park i ed 
C) Mt. Baker National Forest 
Alaska (Skagway) . . 
(J Burlington Escorted Tours 

(all expense) $140.04 to 239.51 
0 Canadian Northwest > » 90.30 


“North Coast Limited” 
Is the Train West! ix 








necessary, in order to give the Soviet Gov- 
ernment time in which to break gently to 
Soviet citizens, school children and map 
makers the news that Bessarabia has been 
in Rumania for the last eleven years. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
“Papa Friedrich Preferred” 


With $125,000,000 at stake on the in- 
terpretation of a single adjective, the 
Treaty of Trianon was profoundly studied, 
at The Hague last week, by jurists of the 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian mixed arbitral 
tribunal. The Treaty provides that the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia may confis- 
cate, within its borders, all estates and 
properties belonging to persons whose 
families are covered by the $125,000,000 
adjective. 

Unfortunately the adjective is actually 
two adjectives, one in the English text of 
the Treaty of Trianon, and the other in 
the supposedly identical French text. The 
adjective is “royal,” and it is also “reg- 
nant,’ which most scholars would trans- 
late “ruling,” not “royal.” 

Now if a person could be found whose 
family had been royal but not regnant, he 
might shrewdly claim that his estates in 
Czechoslovakia ought not to have been 
confiscated. He could point triumphantly 
to a clause in the Treaty which says that, 
in case of dispute, the French text shall 
prevail. Such a person is the Archduke 
Friedrich, onetime Austro-Hungarian 
Feldmarschall, beloved as “Papa Fried- 
rich,” and now resident in that hotbed of 
royalists, Budapest. It was “Papa Fried- 
rich’s” $125,000,000 estates (long since 
confiscated by Czechoslovakia) which were 
being wrangled over at The Hague. 

The Archduke’s lawyers argued that his 
personal family was never “regnant.” It 
was “royal,” since he was a cousin of Em- 
peror Franz Joseph, but not “regnant,” 
positively not “regnant.” Therefore his 
estates should never have been confiscated, 
must be promptly returned. 

Attorneys arguing for the Czechoslovak 
Republic brushed aside any distinction be- 
tween “royal” and “regnant.’’ Was a case 
involving $125,000,000 to be decided by 
the splitting of a hair? Besides everyone 
knows that “Papa Friedrich’s” son, the 
Archduke Albrecht (Time, Nov. 29, 1926), 
is one of several pretenders to the vacant 
Throne of Hungary. How preposterous, 
then, is any claim that the Archducal 
estates should not have been confiscated! 

As the Arbitral Justices retired to delib- 
erate, last week, there was suspense even 
in Manhattan. For Chairman of the Board 
Charles H. Sabin of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. is well known to have advanced some 
of his privy cash to “Papa Friedrich,” 
years ago, on the sporting security of the 
Archduke’s claim to be non-regnant. The 
late Frank A. Munsey also took a little 
flier in what might be called “Papa Fried- 
rich Preferred.” 

Finally last week the decision of the 
Tribunal was made known. Czechoslo- 
vakia must “compensate” Archduke Fried- 
rich, but the amount of compensation must 
be separately adjudged. Cheered by this 
foretaste of victory, the old Feldmar- 


! schall’s lawyers will battle on. 


RUMANIA 
Back on Gold 


A stabilization loan of $105,000,000 will 
be floated as a result of legislation passed, 
last week in Bucharest, by the Rumanian 
Chamber of Deputies. Behind this trans- 
action stand the central banks of 14 
nations.* Their joint representative in Ru- 
mania will be a Frenchman, suave Charles 
Rist. Last week M. Rist resigned as a 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of France, 
hopped a train for Bucharest. There he 
will assist the new Peasant Government 
of Rumania (Trm_E, Nov. 19) to place the 
leu on an absolute gold basis at its present 
rate of exchange, 167.18 Jez to the dollar. 

The $105,000,000 will be distributed as 
follows: For stabilization purposes the 
Treasury will administer a revolving fund 
of $25,000,000, and a reserve fund of 
$20,000,000. The Rumanian National 
Bank will receive $25,000,000. 

The Manhattan bankers who have finally 
put through Rumania’s stabilization loan, 
after trying for years and years are Dillon, 
Read & Co., Blair & Co., Inc., and the 


Chase Securities Corp. 








Match Monopoly 

Sweden’s enormous Match Trust the 
Tandsticksaktiebolaget (Time, Oct. 1) 
will take over $30,000,000 of the Ruma- 
nian Stabilization Loan (see above), will 
receive in compensation a monopoly of 
all Rumanian match-making and selling 
from july 1929, for 30 years. 

The retail price of a box of matches is 
fixed by law at two /ei (1.18¢) for 1929, 
but after July, 1930 will be jacked up to 
three Jeti (1.77¢). Royalties approximat- 
ing $3,000,000 annually will be paid to the 
State, and the Trust agrees to retain Ru- 
manian workmen in the local match fac- 
tories. Legislation embodying these mo- 
méntous arrangements was voted, last 
week, by the Rumanian Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 





= 
Stupid Bank 

During the past several weeks Prince 
Barbu Stirby’s chauffeur has been cashing 
at the Bank Generale, in Bucharest, large 
checks drawn against the Royal Excheq- 
uer, in virtue of His Highness’ former 
authority as Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
Officials of the Bank Generale all know 
that the Prince has ceased to hold that 
office. Yet the chief teller paid the checks 
on sight, paid out 6,000,000 /ez, or $36,000. 

Eventually last week a director of the 
Bank Generale remarked casually to 
Prince Barbu Stirby upon his recent 
large drafts on the Privy Purse. “But I 
have signed no such checks!” exclaimed 
His Highness, “I could not! Surely you 
know that I am no longer Keeper of the 
Privy Purse.” 

To shorten a long tale, the chauffeur 
was arrested, confessed that he had forged 
Prince Stirby’s signature, vowed that he 
had smuggled the $36,000 to confederates 
outside Rumania. Among the many bitter 
enemies of Prince Barbu Stirby the charge 
was heard, last week, that He was probably 
his chauffeur’s confederate. 


*Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, England, 
France, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
U. S. 
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THE 
NEW YORK |, 
HAVANA 
LIMITED 


De Luxe Extra Fare 
Steamship Service 
Between 
New York and Havana 


The Caronia, 31,155 tons, largest 
and finest transatlantic liner in 
weekly service to Havana (direct 


to pier). Newly remodeled with 
first class service of Cunard’s 
transatlantic standards. Hot and 
cold running water; beds, many 
rooms with private bath. Glass- 
enclosed deck . . . charming 
lounges .. . verandah café. 


A new thermotank system of ven- 
tilation which makes inside rooms 
as fresh and airy as outside. Ad- 
vance hotel reservations in 
Havana. Special 13-day all- 
expense tours. No passports 
required. , 


Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD 


HAVANA SERVICE 


25 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


—GOLF 


GRASS GREENS 
in the Mid-South All Winter 


on a Donald Ross Course 


Only 22 hours from New York 

















RICKER HOTEL 


» AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Now Open 
Quail Shooting now at its best—Horseback riding 
over woodland trails—Trap shooting—Tennis— 
Municipal Airport near at hand. 
Operated by 
RICKER HOTEL COMPANY 


For rates, booklet and full information 
address hotel 








Sailingsin March, April, May, June, July; motor trips 
to Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain 
passes, Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands, Chateau Country. 


$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 


IEMPLE SS 10URS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 








INDIA | 
Bombay Riots | 


The bestiality of human mobs wale 
gruesomely exemplified at Bombay last 
week, when rioting Hindus and Moham- 
medans stoned and slashed and disem- 
boweled one another until the dead totaled 
106 and the wounded over 600, with the 
seven-day-riot still going on. 

Cause. The carnage seemed to have 
started when some Hindus became con- 
vinced that a group of Pathans—Moham- 
medans of Afghan extraction—had _ kid- 
napped two or three Hindu babes and 
were going to sacrifice them to Allah. 
Therefore, in the name of the whole 
Pantheon of Hindu Gods, stones flew and 
knives flashed. 

The new Governor of Bombay, Sir 
Frederick Sykes, son-in-law of the late, 
great Prime Minister Andrew Bonar Law, 
ordered out all available troops and 
armored cars, but these forces could not 
do more than check the rioting in re- 
stricted areas, though they did prevent the 
killing of even a single occidental civiliant. 

Atrocity. One savage interlude, typi- 
cal of at least a score, will be described. 
A British sentry, Private Hopkins, was 
standing rigid and immobile at his post 
of duty, when a Pathan mob suddenly ap- 
peared, whooping in full cry after a 
Hindu. To have interfered would have 
been suicide. Private Hopkins stood as 
quiet as a lamp post. Before his eyes the 
Hindu was caught, pinioned, kicked, | 
slashed horribly, and finally disemboweled. 
This fiendish atrocity was too much for a 
Soldier of the King to bear. Private Hop- 
kins, according to English correspondents, 
fainted. 


MEXICO 
“In Luck!” 


One hundred thousand persons ats the 
lowest count turned out last week, in Mex- 
ico City, to follow the hearse of a young 
man whose sole distifction is that he 
assassinated Mexico’s President-Elect 
General Alvaro Obregon (Time, July 30). 

The assassin, José de Leon Toral, had 
been executed by a firing squad, earlier in 
the week. The officer in charge with a 
pistol which once belonged to General 
Obregon, had stepped up to the prostrate, 
bullet-riddled body of Toral, pressed the 
pistol to the temple and delivered the clas- 
sic Mexican coup de grace. 

As the hearse slowly proceeded along 
a three-mile route to.the cemetery, thou-* 
sands of blossoms were showered upon it, 
and the crowds roared: “Long live Toral! 
Long live Christ the King!” 

Within 24 hours after the execution of 
José de Leon Toral, a dynamite bomb was 
exploded under the locomotive of the spe- 
cial train of Mexico’s provisional presi- 





| dent, Sefior Emilio Portes Gil (Time, Dec. 


10). The engine was derailed, one fireman 
was killed, and two coaches left the track. 
President Portes Gil descended unhurt 
from his salon car, walked forward to the 
locomotive, shrugged his broad shoulders 
and remarked: “The revolution star is in 
luck!”’* 








*The now ruling party in Mexico is called 
“Revolutionary party.” 
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First among all 
California vacations ~ 


YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


How would you enjoy standing 
in a rainbow-spray at the foot of 
the world’s highest waterfalls... 
filling your trout-creel from mead- 
ow streams and blue lakes in the 
High Sierra...touring amid the 
majestic Sequoias, world’s oldest 
living things, in the famed Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees? 





Take a week on your summer 
trip West for Yosemite’s matchless 
days of sightseeing—outdoor sports 
—the nightly firefall, 3200 feet over- 
head, and novel entertainment! 

The colorful Ahwahnee, open all 
year, offers a wealth of luxury and 
comfort. $12 a day upward, Amer- 
ican Plan. Other excellent accom- 
modations from $1.50 upward in 
Housekeeping Cabins; $2.50 up- 
ward, European Plan and $4 upward, 
American Plan, at popular Lodges. 

All-Expense Tours from $30 to 
$76.75, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosem- 
ite. Ask any travel agent to plan 
your trip or write us direct for free 
illustrated booklets. 


Overnight from 
Nan Francisco 


or Los Angeles 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 
Dept. 122, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Please send me Yosemite picture booklets 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


The an who discovered 





For fourteen years they lived under 
one roof... father and son... but 


the one might have been in London 


and the other in Timbuctoo. 


Shackled to his desk by fetters 
stronger than steel the father left 
home too early ... returned too late 
or too tired ... ever to know this 
growing image of himself. And the 
son, silent and sensitive as children 
will be under neglect, wondered why 
he never knew this man he called 


his father. 


Finally ...and by accident... this 
father discovered his son. Discovered 
a human being with a personality, 
and problems, and a keen mind, and 
a thousand questions to ask, and a 
whipping interest in the world around 
him. Discovered a pal who wanted 
to talk about Babe Ruth, and Mus- 
solini, and why a golf ball stopped 
dead on the green .. . or ought to. 
Discovered a friend, a worshipper 
...ason 

Such a thing gives new youth to a 


man. It turned a tired, harassed 


desk-ridden office grub into a nor- 


mal man... and father. 


The accident that caused it? Simply 





this: One day this father happened 
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to read the same message that fol- 
lows below. Will you read it now? 


It only takes three minutes. 


To Men... 


whose time ts money 


You, the American Business Man, 
whose minutes are minted currency 

. suppose you suddenly found that 
the work it takes you ten hours to do 


could be done in eight . . . or the 


work it takes you eight hours to do 


could be done in six? 


There’s always that possibility . 

and there’s a trained business ana- 
lyst ready to check that up for you 
... ready if needed, to pack more 
achievement into the dial of your 


watch. 


He’s one of a new group of men... 
one of the 4,000 representatives of 
the companies merged to form Rem- 
ington Rand. He can demonstrate 
savings in time, money, and energy 
you never knew had been conceived. 
He covers all the basic equipment 
needs of business. So he can do what 
a representative of a single company 


can never do... take a bird’s-eye 


ENACT? ATT oO FW OF 


THE 


view of your office and think in 


terms of complete, balanced efficiency 


with each working unit fitted to 
each other. 


One single idea of his may cut an 
hour off your own working day. An- 
other may give you an afternoon of 


golf a week instead of three nights at 
your desk. Another may cut office 


overhead 15%. Somewhere along the 


line a Remington Rand man can per- 


form some valuable service .. . if 


you'll give him the chance to find out. 


No such organization has ever ex- 


isted before . . . the basic equipment 
companies under one banner with 


4,000 men at your disposal. 


To say that these analysts point the 


path to the making of more money 
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BUSINESS M AN 


in less time is a statement neither 
flighty or fanciful . . . but as coldly 
concise and definite as the click of an 
adding machine. From mill cities in 
New England to canneries on the 
coast of the Pacific, the industrial 
map is dotted with just such ex- 
amples. “The Emancipation of the 


American Business Man” is not a 


phrase, but a fact. 


Such power should be called in to 
help turn the wheels of your business 


faster, more smoothly, with less wear 


and tear to you who hold the helm. 


Phone your nearest Remington Rand 
branch office. Or, if you wish, write 
to the home office direct. Remington 
Rand Business Service Inc., Rem- 


ington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 
RAND and KARDEX Visible Records . 
DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


SAFE-CABINET . 


SERVICE 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 


INDEX VISIBLE . POWERS Accounting Machines 


KALAMAZOO and BAKER=VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 


Sales Offices Everywhere 


——"h 


—< THE GREAT. EMANCIPATORS »— 
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THE THEATRE 








Two Heddas 
Henrik Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler is, as her 
many admirers know, “about twenty-nine 

. a woman of breeding and distinction. 
Her complexion is pale and opaque—her 
eyes, steel gray, express a cold unruffled 
repose. Her hair is an agreeable medium 
brown, not particularly abundant. She is 
dressed tastefully in a somewhat loose- 
fitting morning gown.” 

This Ibsen girl, as the glum apothecary 
of Grimstad made her, is a relentless per- 
son, chilled of blood, chiseled of expres- 
sion. She marries George Tesman because, 
as she reluctantly admits, her day is done. 
Tesman, an ultimate conception of the 
paper-bound pedagog, is counting upon a 
professorship to offset Hedda’s extrava- 
gances, when he learns that Eilert Lovborg, 
his onetime friend, has renounced de- 
bauchery, published a history of civiliza- 
tion, and may be regarded as a competitor 
for the professorship. Lovborg, however, 
reassures George that he is satisfied with 
his moral victory over vicious diversion. 

Hypersensitive Hedda resents Lovborg’s 
success. Once her lover, he has turned to 
stupid little Mrs. Elvstead, who discusses 
him maternally with Hedda. Jealous, 
Hedda makes Lovborg believe that Mrs. 
Elvstead has lost faith in him. He gets 
drunk, loses the manuscript of his second 
book. When he comes to her, Hedda gives 
him a pistol and the injunction to use it 











Actress LE GALLIENNE 


. . . blood of ice. 


“beautifully.” He uses it, not beautifully, 
and Hedda soon destroys herself. 

Last week in Manhattan, two seasoned 
actresses undertook Hedda Gabler, in dif- 
ferent theatres, simultaneously. Admirers 
of the two ladies, as well as Hedda’s 
friends, sped back and forth, uptown and 


downtown, to compare and contrast the 
performances of Actresses Eva Le Gal- 
liénne and Blanche Yurka. It was un- 
fortunate and misleading, for the Misses 
Le Galliénne and Yurka have scarcely 
anything except their sex and profession 
in common. But between them they al- 
lowed the coincidence to happen and, with 
the public still craving Ibscenities as an 
aftermath of last year’s Ibscentennial, 
comparisons and contrasts were inevitable. 
For example: 

Eva Le Galliénne’s 
figure is lissom; it 
permits her to play 
Peter Pan. It is im-| of 
portant and eloquent |Hjalmar Ekdal in 
in the theatre; she} The Wild Duck 
and her Civic Rep-| she filled an ample 
ertory Theatre en-/rdle to which her 
able the penurious | body, heraccomplish- 
to see good plays,|ments and her God 
no claptrap. Of more | better suit her than 
importance in the|the tense thing to 
specific case of |which she has tried 
Hedda Gabler, her|to suit herself in 
figure has no volup-| Hedda Gabler. She 
tuousness to soften | gives a certain effect 
the cruelty of the|of languor, but it is 
character. She can|the languor, not of 
wear with grace the/a_ bitter neurotic, 
smock-like robe pre-|but of a tempo- 
scribed by _ Ibsen.|rarily awakened 
Never without a|marble slowly re- 
cigaret, the Le Gal-| verting to stone. 
liénne Hedda is} The Yurka voice 
bored but thinly|has a drifting sad- 
vital as though blood | ness not in keeping 
of ice were quicken- | with a woman who 
ing her movements,|hands her onetime 
thoughts, words. lover the pistol with 

The Le Galliénne | if." Healthy Miss 
enunciation Is crisp, Yurka, if she would 
precise. Her sar-|yJay heartless 
casm is spat out With | Hedda, needs to con- 
a spasmodic languor. tract perspicacious 
anemia. 


Blanche Yurka is 
tall, almost burly. 
As the placid wife 
improvidential 








. 





New Plays in Manhattan 

All the King’s Men. It is a year since 
Walter Fairchild (Grant Mitchell) became 
a widower. Walter, slogan-spouting ad- 
man, is about to take himself a new wife. 
She, Florence Wendell (Mayo Methot) is 
to meet Junior Fairchild, Walter’s 10- 
year-old son, and everybody hopes every- 
body else will like everybody else. Mean- 
while Florence, inspecting the Fairchild 
apartment on Riverside Drive, feels she- 
doesn’t-exactly-know-how in an apartment 
which was furnished by Walter’s first wife 
and now is inhabited by her spirit. Flor- 
ence wants to live in the East Sixties. 
Walter wants his western clients to be im- 
pressed with the Riverside Drive address, 
thinks Westerners are unaware of the 
smartness of the East Side. They are mar- 
ried, move to the East Side, buy new fur- 
niture. 

A year passes. Florence is within a few 
hours of maternity when a cable comes 
from Switzerland. Junior, at a fashionable 
school, is dying of typhoid fever. Walter, 
distrait, ignoring the living Florence and 
her unborn child, arranges for a quick trip 


to Switzerland. He leaves, but not before 
she has spoken her piece. 

Another year. Florence has had her 
baby and lived. Junior has recovered and 
is at school in Connecticut. Walter’s busi- 
ness has trebled. But a hiatus has occurred 
in the duet of Florence & Walter. Things 





Actress YURKA 


. Slowly reverting to stone. 


have not been the same since he chose be- 
tween her and his son. An old admirer 
asks Florence to elope with him; she is 
on the verge of so doing but the old ad- 
mirer refuses to let her take along her 
baby. That spoils the elopement. Walter 
at this point comes barging in, flower- 
laden, to find Florence at the telephone 
asking Junior, whom she has never wel- 
comed, to come home. 

Fulton Oursler has written sensitively 
this dissertation on the second-mate theme 
The cast all do well, but most distin- 
guished is Mrs. Jacques Martin as Rhodey, 
old-time nurse. 





» 





Fioretta. Inscribed over the stage door 
of the Earl Carroll Theatre, where passers- 
by on 50th Street may see it and be im- 
pressed, is the legend: “Through these 
portals pass the most beautiful girls in 
the world.” This vanity of Earl Carroll’s 
is not without some justification: the 
vapid beauty of his mannequins, who 
haughtily undulate to the clinking music 
of gold in the Carroll coffers, is without 
superior in any professional or amateur 
congress of pulchritude. Awareness ot 
beauty in women seems to be developed in 
Showman Carroll to a degree beyond that 
of any of his competitors. More than this 
cannot be said in favor of Fioretta, but 
this should be said. 

The piece, described as a musical com- 
edy with a Venetian background, concerns 
the love of Fioretta (Dorothy Knapp) for 
a count. The complication which besets 
all love is, in this case, the roué Duke 
of Venice. His Grace has ruled against 
duelling and when Fioretta’s Count breaks 
the rule he is sentenced to be hanged 
Fioretta is a peasant. So that she may at- 
tain the social status required by the 
Duke, the Count is blindfolded and mar- 
ried to Fioretta. In payment for this 
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An interesting corner in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Produce Terminal in New York: wholesale 
buyers inspecting samples of oranges to guide them 
in the spirited auction bidding which will follow. 
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Photos by Paul Hessc 


An early morning scene: Looking from the bulkhead 
down one of the three gigantic piers, where the 
contents of 725 cars can be displayed at one time 
—heated, lighted, and ventilated day and night. 


9 acres of fruits and vegetables 


in the heart of New York 


“It’s like taking a tour through 
the orchards and truck gardens 


of all quarters of the Union. 
The place is wonderful’”’.... 


So said a well-known nutrition authority 
after she had explored the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s immense new Produce Terminal 
in New York City—the world’s largest. 

“] started with Oregon and Washington. 
I was shown vast amounts of rosy apples 
and winter pears shipped here from that 
section. 

“Then I was taken to California. There 
I found thousands of crates of seedless 
grapes and tokays. Not far away were 
oranges of all kinds, and lemons. 

“T learned, too, that the delicious celery 
we had during the holidays was grown in 
California and that the artichokes we now 
use at smart dinners as a vegetable entrée, 


and the alligator pears which are such a 
delicacy, come from the same state. 

‘‘From the West, so to.speak, I traveled 
in this market to the South. There was 
romaine from New Orleans with tomatoes 
from Florida. Oranges, grapes, and grape- 
fruit also came from Florida, and I saw 


spinach, lettuce, and string beans from the 
Carolinas and Norfolk.” 

This colorful scene illustrates a new era, 
both in national agriculture and in public 


health. 


These fresh fruits and vegetables, essen- 
tial to the healthful diet of city dwellers, 
have been brought an average of 1500 miles 
to market. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Produce Ter- 
minal in New York is only one of many 
serving a territory which includes well over 


half the urban population of America. 


The one at Philadelphia is second largest 
in the world. 


Equally adequate to needs of the com- 
munities they serve are others in such cities 
as St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pitts- 


burgh, Baltimore, and Washington. 


At each of these well-organized distribut- 
ing points, speeding cargoes, timed to the 
market’s needs, fan out to spread the na- 


tion’s harvest on consumers’ tables—fresh, 
delicious, healthful. 





A SILENT REVOLUTION in 
transportation practice is summed 
up in the following facts: — 

1] Practically all Pennsylvania produce trains 


run on schedules as punctually maintained 
as those of passenger trains. 


2 Refrigerating stations keep fruits and vege- 
tables always fresh in transit. 

3 A system of “passing reports” enables ship- 
pers to divert goods in transit to markets 
where demand is greatest. 


4 Practically all produce is cleared through 
terminals without a day’s delay. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








By W. E. WOODWARD 


Author of George Washington 


* E tells a thrilling story 

about this silent sol- 
dier.” 

—Heywood Broun, Nation 


“It is that happy combina- 

tion of reality in incident 
and romance in sweep, 
destined, like Ludwig’s 
Napoleon, to satisfy all 
readers.”— Paxton Hibben, 
Chicago News. 


“Woodward has dipped 
into colors harsh and real, 
dynamic and burning, 
until the life-size portrait 
stands revealed in the full 
light of history.”— Brook- 


lyn Times. 


NOW IN ITS 75TH THOU- 
SAND, $5.00. 
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HORACE LIVERIGHT NY 
GOOD BOOKS 








Mention TIME when respond- 
ing to an advertisement. 





YET 2 Escorted trips by rail or motor. 
EU ROI E Independent travel conven- 
iently arranged. Attractive feature— Motor Cruise 
through France, Italy and Switzerland—39 days 
$490 Ist class. Luxurious motor coaches limited 
to fourteen passengers. Private cars for you to 


hire or drive. Write AGENCE LUBIN 


for booklet. 
113 West 57th St., New York Circle 1070 








Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before — 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that's everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty s pot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turk- 
ish carpet. Read all about this unusual! grass in 
our illustrated booklet “‘Bent Lawns.’’ alled 
on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
166 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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service, he gets his sentence changed from 
hanging to shooting. But in the end, of 
course, Fioretta saves and takes the Count. 

The music is banal, the settings are 
gorgeous. Dorothy Knapp is a pretty girl. 
The debatable dignity of the legitimate 
stage is lent to the proceeding by the pres- 
ence of Lionel Atwill. Leon Errol is there 
for fun, so is Fannie Brice, but the best 
they could give Fannie Brice was a song 
about “What Did Cleopatra Have That I 
Haven’t Got?” which is funny only be- 
cause Fannie Brice is funny. A _ burro 
named Geranium, the best laugh in the 
show, is singularly well-behaved—far more 
so than the donkey which appeared in 
Rainbow. 


——————— 


Be Your Age. Self-consciously naughty, 
the high moment of this piece occurs when 
Grandmother Merriam (Spring Byington), 
rejuvenated by young Dr. Gage’s (Rom- 
ney Brent) glandular injection, submits to 
the doctor’s emotional soundings. The 
grandmother, a wealthy widow, was un- 
faithful to her husband at one point during 
her life. In a rash moment she con- 
fessed her dereliction to Bishop Brad- 
ford (Holliwell Hobbes) and most of the 
remainder of her life has been spent in 
giving baptismal fonts and hospital wards 
to atone. At the diocesan hospital, Dr. 
Gage, having made certain experiments 
with white rabbits, lacks a human volun- 
teer for experimental purposes. Mrs. 
Merriam offers herself and is given pitui- 
tary, thyroidal, interstitial excitation. Mrs. 
Merriam, some 60-odd years old, soon re- 
verts to a dashing 39. She takes a new 
interest in clothes, furniture and the physi- 
cian. He, though completely in love with 
Mrs. Merriam’s granddaughter, is scien- 
tifically ardent and ardently scientific 
enough to carry his experiment to a physi- 
ological conclusion—but Mrs. Merriam 
catches cold, sneezes herself back to se- 
nility and to her first love, a now white- 
haired diplomat who leans on a stick. The 
piece is not bad fun and it is aptly acted, 
though to most people the gland theme 
would seem to have passed beyond all hope 
of rejuvenation. 


Albert Carroll-Carola Goya. The 
croaking and lilting of Albert Carroll, 
noted impersonator of noted persons, is 
strange stuff to any theatregoer who is 
ignorant of the foibles of the famed. Ap- 
preciation of the Carroll caricatures pre- 
supposes a working knowledge of such 
things as Jane Cowl’s ’kerchief-twisting, 
the nose-scratching of James John. Walker, 
the rigid stride of Ruth Draper, the head- 
tossing of Minnie Maddern Fiske. So 
skillful is Carroll, however, that his cur- 
rent performance is believed to constitute 
an evening’s entertainment, supplemented 
only by Carola Goya, a Spanish-dancing 
lady. She, pressagented by her father, S. 
M. Weller, dances with a certain naive 
sternness, with a vestal fire that leaves her 
audience, of which she is conscientiously 
aware, stirred but not startled. 

Impersonator Carroll, ablest in his 
metier, has progressed from a sandwiched 
spot in The Grand Street Follses (brainy, 
cheaply-produced annual revue) to a local 
institution. 
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At 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 


Arkansas 





REST w PLAY 
Take the Baths at 
The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Revive ‘ims “Pep” and spirits in 
C 


the outdoor fun—the social gaie- 
ties, the tonic medical waters of this 
popular resort. 

Dispensing genial hospitality, 
solid comfort, and appetizing cui- 
sine, The Arlington invites you to 
come, relax and rejuvenate in this 
soothing pine-laden ozone. 


Revitalizing Baths 
Recondition and bathe your way 
to robust health, in Hot Springs’ 
famed mineral waters. Nature’smost 
effective curative for 
rheumatism, neuritis, 
high blood pressure 
and kindred ailments. 
Waters available to 
youinthe Arlington’s Hot Springs’ 
splendid bath house tions sea 

. . pred 
within the hotel, and (res Ted 
operated under super- by the U.S. 
visionofthe U.S.Gov- Government 
ernment which owns and controls 
the hot springs. 

Golf and Recreation 
Golf Club privileges — 2 superb courses —rid- 
ing horses—motor highways—tennis—hunt- 
ing; bracing climate, scenic beauty. Come along 
for a week or a month and keep young. 
Through sleepers via Missouri Pacific and Rock 
Island Railways. Airways landing field. 

For booklet and reservations, address 
W.E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


lot Springs National Park 
Arkausas 








You can play every 
day in the year 
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Do vou 
SMOKE AWAY 


ANXIETY ? 









eee THEN YOU'LL APPRECIATE SPUD’S GREATER COOLNESS! 


Do you await an important event, an important deci- news. Spud’s smoke is scientifically proved 16% cooler. 
sion, lighting one cigarette from another? Then smoke This refreshing coolness heightens your enjoyment 
Spud. Even after hours of waiting and smoking, a of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. That’s why Spud is 


Spud tongue and throat are still moist and cool the new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco en- 


joyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


...tobacco enjoyment still keen, not killed... 


no “smoked-out” let-down to mar the good 








JUDGE SPpuD...Not by first puff...but by first pack. 
Surprise of first puff soon forgotten...continued cool- 
ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 
cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 
you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ p ui D CIGARETTES 
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MAYOR WALKER CHRISTENS 
AS NEW YORK THRONGS 


15 Cars, 19 Pilots Start Gruelling 
Transcontinental Run 





Carry Nation’s Good Will Greetings 


Across Country to Los Angeles’ Mayor 


60 Goodrich Tires Bear Brunt of 
Coast-to-Coast Battle Against Roads 


Massed thousands craned curious necks and watched in City 


Hall Park Mayor James 


lifted the traditional bottle ... 


J. Walker of New York City, 


Fifteen cars, gleaming in new, 


fresh dress of silver paint, stood waiting, engines throttled down. 


Crash! The bottle smashed on the 
radiator of the foremost car. A cheer 
rose from thousands of throats. 

The Silver Fleet was christened! 

Little time was spent in ceremony. 
Mayor Walker shook hands with the 
fleet commander. Signed New York’s 
“good will” greeting to the Mayor of 
Los Angeles. 

Pilots slid behind their wheels. En- 
gines hummed a higher tune. 

Then, one by one, like airplanes tak- 


aa 
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RAILROAD GROSSING 








ing off, the cars wheeled into line, 
swung away on the first leg of a jour- 
ney lasting many months... 
Dramatically, thus began the most 
thrilling endurance demonstration any 
manufacturer has ever undertaken, 
Not a demonstration of cars... but 
of the tires they roll on! 
Not a single car ... but fifteen 
... stock models of the leading makes. 
A dramatic performance run... to 
demonstrate stamina... wear... 





“BETTER GO THIS WAY!” A native advises a better route . . . but the pilots 
can’t be swerved from their course. A closed road meansa tough road... 
so the Fleet rolls on! That’s just the kind of going they’re looking for. 








CRASH! THEFLEETIS 
New York ceremony snapped just 
traditional bottle over the Flag- 


durability . . . in the face of over- 
whelming odds. 

Down the Atlantic Coast to Florida, 
the fleet will swing. Around the Gulf 
to New Orleans. Across Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona ... into California. 

Then back ... in a zig-zag course 
across the country, that multiplies the 
continent’s width many times. 

Months of the most gruelling tire 
punishment the Fleet pilots can find. 

Through every climate, every wea- 
ther, the country knows. Over roads 
the nation boasts about ... and over 
back trails where only trouble is en- 
countered. 

Through slush and snow, rain and 
mud. Ice-sharpened ruts and glassy- 
wet asphalt. Cold and snow in the 
mountains. Heat and sand in the des- 
ert. Good roads... bad roads... no 
roads... but always plugging on, de- 
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THE SILVER FLEET 
CHEER OFFICIAL SEND-OFF 
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CHRISTENED (above). Here’s 
before Mayor Walker broke the 
ship of the Silver Fleet. 


liberately seeking the hardest test of | 


man and car and tire . 


And why? 


Simply that you and your fel- 
low motorists everywhere may have 
brought home to you... conclusively! 
. .. the sort of stamina that is built 
into every Goodrich Tire! 

That you may follow, month after 
month, the record of Goodrich Tires 
under far harder service conditions than 
you will ever have to face! 

That you may see, in short, proof of 
the unsurpassed dollar value of the 
tires bearing the Goodrich name. 


(Goodrich Silvertowns °-+ 






































the Silver Fleet. Ask him about its 
schedule . . . when it will arrive in 
your city. See the same tires that the 
Silver Fleet rolls on . . . identical cas- 
ings directly from his stock. Let him 
| point out why Goodrich can undertake 
such a tour. 
Then when the Silver Fleet rolls in 
. be on hand! Pick out the 
companion car to the one you drive. 
Talk to its pilot. 
Watch his demon- 
stration. Ask him 
about the condi- 
tions he has had to 
| face ... and con- 
| trast them with 
your own. 












In the meantime, 
you can follow the 
thrilling progress 
of the Silver Fleet 
in the pages of this 
| Magazine. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Kitchener, Ont. 





Lieut. H. R. Schaeffer, 


Fleet Commander 





THREE GOODRICH TIRES to meet your mileage requirements. 
Silvertown De Luxe, for the motorist who demands superlative 
style and outstanding mileage service. The famous Silvertown— 
the standard quality tire of the nation—the choice of millions of 
car owners. Goodrich Cavalier, a new low-priced, high quality tire 
for hard drivers and keen buyers. Ask your Goodrich dealer to 
Talk to your Goodrich dealer about | show you these tires. He carries the size you need in stock. 
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What do you 
ask for in a 
Perfect Tour? 
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\ Good Roads ? 
i Scenery ? 

Good Hotels ? 
{> Homes of Fannous Nem? 
[ fanous Cookiimg ? 
1 Natural Wonders ? 
4 Historic Spots ? 
J Gollf ? 
}\\ Renowmed Resorts? 
1 Battle Fields? 
i Climate 9 
\ Mowintaiims 9 
a The Sea ? 

Sports ? 

Camping? 


Ar SINAN 


“THE BECKONING LAND” 





EFORE you plan your trip, 
write for this beautifully il- 
lustr ated, authorit ative, book. 
let on touring in Virginia. 4c 
pages with map. Sent Free, 
Address: 
Conservation & Development 
Commission 


Room 133, State Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Science News-Letter 
WEEKLY filled with 


rare, choice news. Every 
branch of science is covered 
in articles written from un- 
usual angles. The reader re- 
ceives refreshing viewpoints 
and valuable scientific infor- 
mation all presented in an 
entertaining and highly 
readable style. 
Introductory Offer, $2 for 6 Months 


2183 B St., 
Washington, D. C. 




















MILESTONES 








Married. Allan A. Ryan Jr., Man- 
hattan broker, grandson of the late great 
Financier Thomas Fortune Ryan; and 
Janet Newbold, Washington socialite, 
daughter of Business Manager Fleming 
Newbold of the Washington Evening 
Star; in Washington, D. C. 





Binccion 
Married. Fannie Brice (real name: 
Borach), 37, famed Jewish comédienne 
(Ziegfeld Follies, Music Box Revue, Fio- 
retta), onetime wife of famed bond-thief 
“Nicky” Arnstein; and Billy Rose (real 
name: Rosenberg), 29, Manhattan song 
writer (Barney Google, Me and My 
Shadow); in New York City Hall, by 
Mayor James John Walker. Songwriter 
Rose offered the Mayor $1, promised him 
another if the marriage was successful. 


Married. Rachel Spender-Clay, 21, of 
London, granddaughter of the first Lord 
Astor (the late William Waldorf Astor of 
Manhattan); and the Honorable David 
Bowes-Lyon, 26, brother of Elizabeth, 
Duchess of York; in London. 

. a 

Divorced. Thomas L. Fess of Manhat- 
tan, wholesale druggist (Lehn & Fink), son 
of Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio; by 
Mrs. Marguerite Fess, onetime secretary 
to the Senator; in Manhattan; on the 
grounds of drunkenness and misconduct. 





Elected. Arthur Irving Philp, to be 
board chairman of Durant Motors, Inc., 
following a general Durant re-organization 
upon withdrawal of William Crapo Durant 
from active direction of the company. 





Died. Henry Belasco, San Francisco 
Post Office worker, brother of famed Pro- 
ducer David Belasco; in San Francisco. 
During his ascendancy, Brother David 
gave Brother Henry the post of door- 
keeper at the Alcazar Theatre in San 
Francisco. Brother Henry held the post 
for 25 years. 





oo 

Died. Mrs. Viola Austman Fokker, 29, 
of Manhattan, Danish wife of the famed 
Dutch aircraft builder Anthony H. G. 
Fokker; by a 15-floor fall from her apart- 
ment window; in Manhattan. Mrs. Fokker 
had spent weeks in a hospital with a nerv- 
ous breakdown. Her death occurred .on 
the evening of her return, while her hus- 
band dozed. Grief-stricken, he had to be 
restrained from leaping after her. 

Died. Baron Ehrenfried Gunther von 
Huenefeld, 36, of Berlin, trans-Atlantic 
flying partner of Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Major James E. Fitzmaurice (TIME, 
April 23); after a stomach operation; in 
Berlin. His career was brilliant, despite 
great physical odds. From boyhood his 
heart was weak; his right, monocled eye 
was nearly sightless. In the War both his 
legs were lacerated by shrapnel. He con- 
tracted a stomach malady which he knew 
to be incurable. But he fought bravely, 
wrote plays and poetry. As a vice consul 
in Holland he received the fleeing Kaiser. 
The Crown Prince was his crony. Never 
married, he often said his three wives were 
“the pen, politics and aviation.” He wa’ in 
the advertising business. 








Died. William Breining Ward, 44, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., board chairman of 
Ward Baking Corp.; of heart disease; in 
his office in The Bronx, N. Y. 

—— +——_ 

Died. Dr. Robert Josselyn Leonard, 44, 
director of the School of Education at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
native of California; after illness with in- 
fluenza and a nine-floor fall, possibly sui- 
cidal, from his apartment window; in 


Manhattan. 
—o— 


Died. Luke O’Connor, 65, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., onetime Greenwich Village saloon- 
keeper; in Brooklyn. In the ’gos Saloon- 
keeper O'Connor gave a job as handy- 
man to a pauperish youth who for two 
months polished the brass rail and cleaned 
the cuspidors. The handy-man became 
Poet John Masefield. 

O— 

Died. Edwin Denby, 58, of Detroit, 
Mich., onetime Secretary of the Navy 
(1921-24); of heart disease; in Detroit. 
Mr. Denby was born in Evansville, Ind. 
As a boy he went to the Orient with his 
father, Charles Denby, onetime U. S. 
Minister to China. There he worked with 
the Chinese Customs Service. Returning 
to the U. S., he became a famed University 
of Michigan footballer, practiced law in 
Detroit, served in the Navy during the 
Spanish-American War, became U. S. 
Representative from Michigan, entered the 
automobile business (Denby trucks). He 
enlisted as a Marine private in the World 
War, saying: “Someone must enlist in the 
ranks. We can’t all be officers.” He be- 
came, however, a Major. As Secretary of 
the Navy he was implicated by rumor in 
the Fall-Doheny oil scandal. In 1924 the 
Senate passed a resolution that the Presi- 
dent “immediately request the resignation” 
of Mr. Denby. This President Coolidge 
refused to do, but Mr. Denby resigned a 
week later. No evidence was ever found 
against him. The Supreme Court held that 
“he took no active part in the negotia- 
tions and that Fall, acting collusively with 
Doheny, dominated the making of the 
contracts and leases.” 

Died. Sidi Mohammed el Habib, 71, 
Bey of Tunis; in Tunis. His successor is 
his nephew, Sidi Ahmed. 


Died.. The Rev. Frederick Taylor 
Gates, 75, of Montclair, N. J., longtime 
(1893-1912) business and _ benevolent 
representative of John Davison Rockefel- 
ler, chairman of the board of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, Bap- 
tist clergyman; of pneumonia. and acute 
appendicitis in Phoenix, Ariz. 














* 





Died. Jim Connell, 76, of London, 
English Socialist leader: in Lewisham 
England. His biography in the British 
Who’s Who includes: “Education: under 2 
hedge for a few weeks. Has been a sheep 
farmer, dock labourer, navvy, railway man 
draper, journalist, lawyer (of a sort); and 
all the time a poacher. Publications: The 
Red Flag and many other Socialist songs 
and poems ... The Horse and How to 
Treat Him ... The Confessions of a 
Poacher. Recreation: poaching.” 
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_| This 1s your car— 





if 


and you don’t 
have to park it 


wo you have an errand down town, 
the street car takes you there and brings 


a” 


you back; you don’t have to worry about 
whether it has gas and oil and water, you 
don’t have to watch out for the traffic lights, 
and you don’t have to search for a place to 
park. It’s the safest and the least expensive 
form of transportation, and it’s always running. 


More and mote, city automobile owners are 
finding the street car a satisfactory individual 
solution of the traffic problem; and every 





the . . . . 7 . . 

ssi- individual solution of this kind relieves the 

yn 

ige congestion of the city streets. A street car 

ada 

om passenger requires an average of only six square 
at 

o feet of street space; an automobile passenger 

vith 

the tequires eight times as much. 

ris Transformed in the comfort of its appoint- 

ie ments as well as in the efficiency of its operation, 

ime - a3 5s 

ti ileal Lae aeas ie iia Tie the modern street car is bidding successfully 
fel- doubled during the last decade. This is due ° ° 

=. in a considerable degree to improved electric for the patronage of all. Even in this age of 

=e equipment bearing the General Electric ; : : 

cece monogram. The same mark on time- and the automobile, the street car is entering a new 
t labor-saving appliances for the home is your 





assurance of electrical quality and depend- 


ability. era of public recognition and service. 
don, 
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You need 
more than a 


toothpaste 


America lives too well. Soft foods richly 
seasoned, easy to digest. And as a result 
a sensible way to help protect precious 
health from the attack of dread Pyorrhea 
is to brush gums vigorously whenever you 
brush the teeth. But for this purpose use 
the dentifrice designed to aid in keeping 
gums firm and sound. Use Forhan’s for 
the Gums and visit your dentist at least 
twice a year. 

This dentifrice is more than an ordi- 
nary toothpaste. 

Start now, brushing teeth and gums 
vigorously with Forhan’s for the Gums. 


You'll soon notice a distinct improvement | 5, a quiet thoroughfare 


in the appearance of your gums. Forhan’s 
helps to firm them. In addition, the way 
this dentifrice cleans teeth and protects 
them from acids which cause decay — will 
delight you. 

Get a tube from your druggist, today, 
35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhary’ S for the 


gums 








| evening 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS | 


as carefully as you do 
your Fountain Pen 
You can always depend on 


WRITES JET BLACK & FOREVER REMAINS SO 
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SCIENCE 








Einstein’s Field Theory 


(See front cover) 

As 24-cent copies of Albert Einstein’s 
abstruse “Coherent Field Theory” reached 
the U. S. last week, the man himself, his 
wife and a daughter plodded about Wann- 
see, simply hunting rooms at that lake 
colony twelve miles from Berlin. 

The Man’s face was yellowish. He 
looked haggard, nervous, irritable. He 
sounded querulous. An internal disease, 
which last summer he feared would kill 
him before he could complete his newest 
theory, has made him so. That disease— 
plus the harrying visitors who buzzed and 
scraped about him the past fortnight, and 
years of indoor, sedentary work. Dr. Ein- 
stein, like so many other Jews and schol- 
ars, takes no physical exercise at all. 

He works in the attic of five-story 
apartment house at MHaberlandstrasse, 
near Berlin’s 
zoological garden. A large iron door, 
which clangs as it shuts, keeps him in 
solitude and silence. The room smells of 
tobacco. He smokes a long-stem briar 
pipe, into which he tamps tobacco with 
his thumb. His working tools are paper 
and pencils on a good-sized table and his 
| books (cheaply bound in paper for the 
most part) on shelves around the wall. 
owt coe, are a four-foot telescope and 
a large terrestrial globe. The grand piano 


| in the room is his diversion. 


He taught himself to play the piano. 
In music he prefers Beethoven, Haydn and 
Mozart, Mozart most of all. He also plays 
the violin well. A concert is one of the few 
attractions that will entice him 
out of his flat below his study. He goes 
to bed early and rises early. Another lure 
is any opportunity to play his fiddle to the 
inmates of a Jewish home for the aged. 
Dr. Einstein is a conservative Jew, a 
Zionist and, politically, a Socialist. So is 
his wife, Frau Elsa Einstein. 

Dr. and Mrs. Einstein are 
March 14 he will be 50 years old. She 
is almost that age. Ten years ago they 
married, after previous marriages and di- 
vorces. She is a level-headed, practical 
woman who finds her philosophizing hus- 
band no nuisance. Said she of him some 
time ago: “Professor Einstein is not ec- 
centric. He wears stiff collars when the 
occasion demands it without protest. He 
hardly ever mislays things. At least, not 
more than most men. He knows when it’s 
time for lunch and dinner.” 

A fortnight ago, when his “Coherent 
Field Theory” was finally printed (in a 
six-page pamphlet), he wrote a 5,000-word 
explanatory article for the New York 
Times. That article brought him several 
thousand dollars. The money was useful, 
for the Einsteins are, like most scientific 
families, comparatively poor. Not much in- 
come ensues from his professorship at the 
Academy of Sciences or from his director- 
ship at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Physics. Yet the Einsteins, if they were 
really in need, might look with confidence 
to their very rich relatives, the Kochs and 
Dreyfuses of Germany and France. They 
are related to that Robert Koch (1843- 
1910) who discovered tuberculin and, 


cousins. 


after Louis Pasteur (1822-95), founded 
modern medicine. Alfred Dreyfus (1859- 
), of France’s famed “Dreyfus case,” 
is Dr. Einstein’s cousin. 

Small income and cultural preferences 
send the Einsteins to the popular, but not 
costly, German water resorts for their 
vacations. Last summer, when the pro- 
fessor was so weak from illness, they 
were at Luebeck, old Hanseatic town on 
the Baltic. There Dr. Einstein lolled about 
in his beach chair or in his sailboat. He 
likes placid sailing. Once the sails are 
fixed he stretches out, hands under his 
head, and idly watches the sky. This he 
will do for hours. 

Sailing was the main reason for the 
Einstein’s house-hunting at Wannsee last 
week. The lake is a bulge in the Havel 
River and boats for hire are plentiful. And 
it is not far (only twelve miles) from 
Berlin, where Dr. Einstein must earn his 
academic salaries by explaining his physi- 
cal theories of the world, of electricity, of 
magnetism, of the real unity of all. 

Einstein’s World. The first philosoph- 
ical explanation of the world was by Thales 
(7th & 6th centuries, B. c.), Greek 
philosopher. He reasoned that all things 
were made of various combinations of 
earth, air, water and fire. Compared to 
modern natural philosophy, Thales was 
simply saying that a small man was rapidly 
walking down a broad street. 

During succeeding centuries, especially 
during the 19th, scientist-philosophers rec- 
ognized more and more elements in na- 
ture. Once the world was considered flat 
with the sun leaping over it daily, the 
moon nightly. Then Nicolaus Copernicus 
(1473-1543) showed that the moon spun 
around the earth and that the moon and 
earth together spun around the sun. 

And men gradually grew to conceive the 
sun and all its planets moving together 
through the Milky Way, and the Milky 
Way with all its stars (and their probable 
planets) drifting with other galactic sys- 
tems through the universe. 

Isaac Newton (1642-1727) figured out 
a law which explained pretty well, but 
not perfectly, how those stellar bodies 
moved. One body, said he, attracts another 
body according to their mass (weight, size, 
momentum) and the distance which sepa- 
rates them. Such is the action of gravity. 

Other men discovered electricity; others 
magnetism. They phrased mathematical 
laws which explained in a rule-of-thumb 
way, electrical and magnetic action. James 
Clerk Maxwell (1831-79) put these laws 
most precisely—and made electricity and 
magnetism nearly the same thing. Max- 
well’s laws made possible electric light 
and power, telephones, radios. 

Heinrich Hertz (1857-94) discovered 
electro-magnetic waves. Light was real- 
ized to be an electro-magnetic phenom- 
enon. 

Other men discovered that things were 
not as they seem. They are made up of 
particles; particles of molecules; mole- 
cules of atoms; atoms of electrical protons 
and electrons; protons and electrons of 
world waves which happen to meet, ge! 
tangled up, unkink and go undulating on 
again. Ernest Rutherford (1871- ) in 
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1911 proved the electron theory. Arthur 
Starfley Eddington (1882— ) is a fine 
fiddler withthe wave theory. Arthur 
Holly Compton (¢1892- ) is another. 

E. F. Fitzgerald discovered that an ob- 
ject changes its shape somewhat, according 
to its position or movement. Albert Ein- 
stein proved that objects change with 
time, that time itself is not a definite thing. 
It is different according to the viewpoint. 
Your hour is not my hour. . . . The 
scientists, in short, got a long way from 
the short man rapidly walking down a 
broad street. They had noted details. 
The short man was perhaps 5 ft. 4 in. tall; 
he weighed 145 lbs.; wore unpolished black 
leather half-shoes, black lisle socks, a 
grey tweed suit, a taupe-colored felt hat 
pulled down over his bespectacled hazel 
eyes. His black, curly hair was awry and 
needed cutting. His hands were in his 
pockets, with one nickel, one dime and one 
quarter. Other people of other descriptions 
were milling and bumping around him with 
other gaits. Traffic was moving, rumbling 
and screeching. The earth quaked from 
subway trains “and building blasting. 

Only a superb mind could note and 
keep track of all those people, all their 
attributes, all their movements. Albert 
Einstein’s is such a superb mind. 

In- his world nothing stands still. All 
moves; all changes. There are no straight 
lines. Everything curves. The world has 
an end but no boundary. It is like an 
orange with the rind pared down to noth- 
ing and the pips taken out. Within and 
around that imaginary sphere which re- 
mains of the orange, intangible forces wave 
in every direction. Some waves bump and 
dampen each other’s motion until they 
have no movement left. But their energy 
is not lost. It goes into other waves which 
may bump and merge and _ thereby 
strengthen each other. Electrons and pro- 
tons form and attract each other. They 
create atoms of matter, the atoms mole- 
cules, the molecules earth, water, air. 
Fire (heat) is one effect of their inter- 
action. 

The Einstein world is a great ‘“‘field”’ 
which has height, breadth, depth and time 
as its elements. Measuring those four ele- 
ments requires a new kind of geometry— 
fourth dimensional geometry, Einstein 
geometry. It is infinitely more compli- 
cated than Euclidean geometry taught at 
high schools and colleges. 

Special Theory of Relativity. Ein- 
stein did not develop his conception of 
the world suddenly. He began by sas- 
pecting that nothing in the world was 
privileged, neither matter, nor motion, nor 
anything else. His suspicion led to the 
perception that there is one great physi- 
al law which describes everything. 

First he inspected electrical and mag- 
netic phenomena. Everyone knows, and 
had known, that they are intimately re- 
lated. Electricity flowing through a wire 
coiled around a piece of iron makes that 
iron magnetic. As a piece of wire passes 
vetween the prongs of a horseshoe mag- 
ret, an electric current is generated. 
James Clerk Maxwell showed that the 
laws of electricity and of magnetism were 
very much alike. Albert Einstein, in 1905, 
showed that the forces were different as- 
pects of the same mother force. 

Maxwell said that two orphan boys re- 
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H LC NTROL” WH 
REGULATES FREEZING SPEEC 


ow with Frigidaire you can 


regulate the speed of freezing ice 
cubes and desserts 


THE NEW 
COLD CONTROL 


offers greater convenience... 


utmost simplicity 


ODAY Frigidaire offers a new and far- 

reaching development in automatic re- 
frigeration. Now you can regulate, at will, the 
temperature in the freezing compartment. 

QUICK FREEZING 

If, for any occasion, unusually quick freez- 
ing of ice cubes is desired, just set the 
control lever at “Colder”. The temperature 
drops! Freezing is accomplished with much 
greater speed. 

In the freezing of desserts, various ingre- 
dients require different temperatures for 
best results. The Frigidaire Cold Control 
enables you to set the temperatures of the 


freezing compartment just right for the par- 
ticular dessert you are freczing. 


The New Frigidaire is now equipped with 
the “Cold Control” without added cost to 
the buyer. Its adoption is in keeping with 
the policy that has established Frigidaire’s 
leadership and made it the choice of more 
buyers than all other makes of electric 
refrigerators combined. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
THESE BOOKS? 
We should like to tell you more about the 
New Frigidaire...what it will do...the work 
and bother it will eliminate...the protection 


_ it offers to health. We want to give you a 


book of recipes for the new delicious desserts 
that can now be made so easily and quickly. 
And we want you to know how Frigidaire 
can be bought on the easiest of terms. 


You can get the complete facts at any 
Frigidaire display room, or mail the coupon 
and we shall gladly send you copies of the 
recipe book and the New Frigidaire catalog. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


SS> PRODUCT OF 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Dept. Z-305, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me copies of the Frigidaire Recipe Book and 


the new catalog. 
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Always the Same 
Whatever the Weather 


Success AND ApversiTy appear to be equally pow- 
erful for testing the mettle of a man or a company. 
Some are overbearing in good fortune, and usu- 
ally they lack the stamina to meet their obliga- 
tions under reverses. In our more than 50 years, 
we have seen both smooth sailing and hard going 
at Robbins & Myers’. And it is rather a satisfac- 
tion to recall that there never was a Robbins & 
Myers contract that was not fulfilled to the letter 
as well as the spirit—never a Robbins & Myers 
promise to perform that wasn’t kept to the dot. 
In flush times, R&M has been just as careful to 
preserve the same fair demeanor and always tried 
to be generous. These things, of course, are as 
they should be, yet Robbins & Myers’ reputation 
for observing them probably is responsible for 
the solid friendship existing between us and our 
customers, new and old. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 


tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Gne. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Braniicsd, Ontario 





In responding to an advertisement, say you 


saw it in TIME 











YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN VA- 


rious phases of community service work 


including work with boys is wanted. One 
who is well educated, enthusiastic, has 
brains plus tact. An unusual opportunity 
for the man who fits the position. Room 
1221, Six N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Tours) 


110 EAST 42~ST. Jew York City 
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sembled each other very much. Albert 
Einstein hunted around until he found 
that they were brothers, sons of the same 
electro-magnetic mother. 
General Theory of Relativity. If a 
man and an egg drop from an airplane a‘ 
the same moment they will strike the 
earth, if there is no air resistance, at ex- 
actly the same moment. Such is an effect 
of gravity. Isaac Newton described the 
effect well with his laws of gravity. Albert i 
Einstein did better with his general theory 
of relativity. He found a metric (a 
measure) with which he could subdivide 
practically everything that happened in 
his fourth dimensional world. It was a 
theoretical measuring unit invented by 
Georg F. B. Riemann (1826-66), mathe- 
matician. 
The Riemann m2tric subdivides time, 
space, undulations, tensions and the other 
simplest phenomena of the world. By 
multiplying that unit as though it were 
(crudely) pounds, gives the force of grav- 
ity between, say, the earth and the man 
or egg falling from the airplane. Gravity 
is thus not unique as Newton believed. It 
is a part of the world’s pervasive unity 
Again Dr. Einstein’s suspicion brought him 
to perception. This was in 1916. 
Coherent Field Theory. The natural 
phenomenon for which the general theory 
of relativity did not account was electro- 
magnetism. Dr. Einstein in 1905 had 
shown that electricity and magnetism were 
different aspects of one world activity. In 
1919 he showed that gravity was another 
world activity. It was impossible, he be- 
lieved, that gravity and electro-magnetism 
were two distinct world activities. His 
Riemann metric must be inaccurate. 
So he was obliged to re-examine his 
whole world and to re-measure it. Euclid- 
ean methods of measurements were onl 
approximate. So, too, were Riemannian 
Working in his Berlin study, musing in 
his sailboat on Wannsee, lolling in his 
beach chair at Luebeck, Albert Einstein 
figured out a new metric. It lies between 
Euclid’s and Riemann’s conceptions. It 
shows that gravity, electricity, magnetism, 
everything is a logical, not chance, part of 
the world. It enabled him last week to 
phrase in mathematical terms a theory by 
which “everything in the world” can be 
explained. 
Consequences. Albert Einstein’s theo- 
ries have altered human existence not at 
all. But they have revolutionized human 
understanding of existence. 
One human field where the theories may 
have consequences is in aviation. The air- 
plane motor is operated by electricity se 
moving by the magneto and intensified by 
electro-magnetic coils. When the plane is 
on the ground electricity and its spark ac 
in a definite fashion. Perhaps that fashion 
changes when the plane is high in the air 
—powerfully lifted against the earth’s 
force of gravity and swiftly moved with P 
or against earth’s rotational force. The 
possibility of such change may account for 
some airplane accidents. Perhaps such pos- 
sible changes can be foreseen, calculated, 
forestalled. Perhaps—not to venture up- 
on any more specific perhapses—the pull 





| of the Einstein intellect will raise mankind 


yet higher by the bootstraps. 
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for TIME’s Subscriber - Representatives 


AST summer a score of TIME readers 
sailed for Europe to enjoy vacations they 
had earned for themselves in the spring 
months through a unique plan devised by 
TIME. So successful was the venture both for 
subscriber and publisher that this year TIME 
offers two trips to Europe and a fascinating 
Round-the-World Cruise to its Subscriber- 
Representatives. 


Around the world—from your home city, 
anywhere in the U. S., by train to San Francis- 
co, where you board one of the famed Dollar 
“President” Liners. Your stateroom for the 
cruise will be an outside room with real beds, 
not berths; you will find the decks spacious 


and the oil-burning Dollar liners speedy and 
smooth. 


Around the world—first to Honolulu, then 
westward to Japan—“the Island Empire,” and 
China with calls at Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 


Manila, next—“Pearl of the Orient”—a blend 
of American, Spanish and Malayan influences. 
From there your course is across the Indian 
Ocean to Colombo on the Island of Ceylon. 

From Colombo to the Suez Canal. You make 
“passage into Egypt,” rejoining your steamer 
at Alexandria. You visit Cairo, “city of the 
Arabian Nights;” the Nile, Luxor, the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, the Sphinx, the 
Pyramids. 

Then you cross the Mediterranean to Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles. And after nearly three 
months of leisurely, colorful voyaging you com- 
plete your circling of the globe via New York. 
Home—after the vacation of a lifetime. 


For those who wish to travel abroad but 
whose time is limited, TIME offers again this 
year two short but eventful trips to Europe. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This is no contest. Special arrangements made with the American Express Co., Dollar Steamship 
Lines and Thos. Cook & Son make possible these amazingly generous rewards for your efforts as 


TIME’s subscription representative. 


For complete details regarding the plan which makes this 


delightful vacation possible, simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 


NEW YORK —=CHICAGO 








NG) NS) 
John Sargent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’s Round-the-World and European Tour Plan. 
Name oe a oo Fe et 
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Gibbons’ Church 


Hot afternoons, a poet says, have been 
in Montana, and few of them hotter 
than July 4, 1923. That day, the sun 
poured down without mercy on the little 
cow town of Shelby, where, in a damp 
prize-fight ring, glistened and heaved the 
ruddy shoulders of Tommy Gibbons, a 
husky boy who wanted to be champion 
of the world. Jack Dempsey, the cham- 
pion, was punching and slashing at 
Tommy Gibbons. Sweat glistened on the 
faces of the shirt-sleeved crowd. One man 
fainted. It was the heat. Another man 
suddenly had a bleeding nose. Tommy 
Gibbons felt weak and sick after a while. 
He lost the fight and made no money. 
Dempsey got $300,000. Mayor Jim John- 
son of Shelby, chief backer, lost $150,000. 
That was probably Tommy Gibbons’ most 
famous fight. 

In 1925, in a hard twelfth round at the 
Polo Grounds, Manhattan, Gene Tunney 








EMBARRASSING 


TIME 


knocked Tommy Gibbons out. That was 
Tommy Gibbons’ last big fight, but he 
got well paid for it, and he had been well 
paid for many another fight. 

Last week, in Osakis, Minn., Tommy 
Gibbons gave $50,000 to build a church. 
He has a summer home at Osakis and 
felt he ought to do “something worth- 
while” for the town. The name of the 
church that Tommy Gibbons builds will be 
The Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 





— 
Again, Evolution 


On Nov. 24, 1859, Charles Robert Dar- 
win published On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, or the Preser- 
vation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life. The entire first edition (1,250 
copies) was sold by the next afternoon. 

Since then many voices have been 
raised against the Darwin theory, many an 
evangelist has shouted maledictions against 
the memory and followers of the Great 
Evolutionist. In the U. S., as everyone 
knows, the peak of the Darwin contro- 


MOMENTS 


When you thought you were slipping 


in quietly from the stag party... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 


They taste just like they did 20 years ago. 
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Tommy GIBBONS 
. wanted to do “something 
worthwhile.” 


versy was the famed Dayton, Tenn., de- 
bate between Attorney Clarence Darrow 
and the late great William Jennings Bryan 
(Tim_E, July 27, 1925). 

After that debate, Evolution seemed to 
slip quietly out of the public press and 
mind. But actually fundamentalists and 
anti-evolutionists were banding  to- 
gether, distributing propaganda. In Cali- 
fornia blossomed the Bryan Bible League; 
in Philadelphia, the World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association. Elsewhere in 
the U. S. started the American Anti-False 
Science League, the Fundamentalist 
League, the Anti-Evolution League. The 
names BRYAN and DARWIN continued 
to ring in crowded halls, though afte~ the 
Scopes climax the newspapers paid small 
attention. Mississippi and Arkansas fol- 
lowed the lead of Tennessee, passed laws 
against the teaching of Evolution in State- 
supported schools. In the legislatures of 
16 other States similar bills were intro- 
duced. And last week citizens of the U. S. 
had to realize, perhaps wearily, that the 
tumult and the shouting about Evolution 
has started again with vigor renewed. 

In Indianapolis, last week, the apos- 
tolic, frock-coated figure of Evangelist 
Paul Rader, onetime prize fighter, dom- 
inated a group of determined anti-evolu- 
tionists. Defenders of the Christian Faith, 
they called themselves. Their plan: “To 
establish 48 nerve centres [one in each 
State] for the suppression of pernicious 
teachings that are undermining the very 
moral fibre of our youth.” 

“The very moral fibre” is, of course, a 
phrase which always indicates that its 
utterer means business. And Evangelist 
Rader further stirred his hearers with 
many a Bryanesque booming. Examples: 

“The Bible, as the infallible word of 
God, is being crucified on the cross of 
culture and neo-culture and nailed in place 
with the nails of taboo.” 

“Evolution is the salad dressing of sci- 
ence and a fad that will pass as the minds 
of scientists grow.” 

“Men once believed that the earth was 
flat, but not even a monkey could believe 
he was related to man.” 
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Huntsman 


Memorrs oF A Fox-Huntinc Man— 
Siegfried Sassoon— Coward McCann 
($2.50). 

The Story. Had it not been for Dixon, 
there would never have been a “fox-hunt- 
ing man,”—an attorney perhaps, or a 
chartered accountant, a Cambridge grad- 
uate and passable cricketer, but never a 
gentleman rider. Dixon, whose life cen- 
tred upon kennels and stables, had faith- 
fully served “the mistress” these several 
years, though she had never ridden to 
hounds, and was now reduced to riding in 
the four-wheeled dog-cart. But “the mis- 
tress” had a g-year-old nephew; and in 
young George Sherston, Dixon founded 
his hopes and secret ambitions. With stud- 
ied casualness, that nevertheless carried 
authority, Dixon remarked to Aunt Evelyn 
that it was no doubt time Master George 
had a pony, whereupon the little gentle- 
man’s sporting career was started. “Stick 
your knees in, sir... I can see you'll 
make a rider all right,” and George Shers- 
ton was so delighted (Dixon had never 
before called him “sir”) that he straight- 
ened his back and resolved to do the good 
groom credit. 

His first appearance on the hunting 
“field” was in dismal brown corduroy, and 
his self-conscious small-boy misery over 
his equipment, his hands, his seat, vied 
with the excitement of the meet. Seasons 
later, smartly rigged “in pink,” perfectly 
shod by Craxwell (for “a boot can look 
just as silly as a human being”), he was 
the more able to relish the sport. 
“|. grey south-westerly morning, with 
its. horsemen hustling on in scattered 
groups, the December air alive with the 
excitement of the chase, and -he dull green 
landscape seeming to respond to the rous- 
ing cheer of the huntsman’s voice when 
the hounds hit off the line again after a 
brief check. Away they stream, throwing 
up little splashes of water as they race 
across a half-flooded meadow. Cockbird, 
George’s favorite mount, flies a fence with 
a watery ditch on the take-off side. ‘How 
topping,’ I think, ‘to be alive and well up 
in the hunt’; and I spurt along the sound 
turf of a green park and past the front of 
a square pink Queen Anne house with 
blank windows and smokeless chimneys, 
and a formal garden with lawns and 
clipped yew hedges sloping to a sunk 
fence.” 

His only regret was that he had not 
sprung from a “well-known sporting fam- 
ily”: “I wanted to be strongly connected 
with the hunting organism which at that 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U.S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
“How topping to be alive!” 


time I thought of as the only one worth 
belonging to. And it was (though a lim- 
ited one) a clearly defined world, which is 
an idea that most of us cling to, unless we 
happen to be transcendental thinkers.” 

The Significance. The pleasant Brit- 
ish hunting world with all its appendages 
has not often been accurately reported— 
its members not being the sort who think 
transcendentally, or even  observantly. 
Author Sassoon is however not only an 
able fox-huntsman, but a poet into the 
bargain, with the result that he has caught 
the peculiar rhythm of riding to hounds. 
A quadruped’s points, the tying of a stock, 
the imminence of frost, the perfect groom 
—these things he records with charm and 
with leisurely humor. Then, in sharp con- 
trast, a few chapters on the War—told 
with such tragic bitterness of restraint 
that the effect is more appalling than the 
usual statistics of lice and mud. His hunt- 
ing world is shattered, his hunting friends 
are killed—even Dixon, the perfect groom. 

The Author. Coupled with Rupert 
Brooke as one of England’s war-time 
poets, Siegfried Sassoon produces in the 
Memoirs his first prose, a distinguished 
piece of writing. The first English edi- 
tion appeared anonymously, such was its 
autobiographical nature; but with quick 
succeeding editions the author grew appar- 
ently bolder, affixed his signature. 
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BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Sand Castle 


SAND CastLE—Walter Millis—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($2.50). 

There were at least two men in love 
with her—this girl who lived in Greenwich 
Village with wide innocent eyes. One, a 
publicity man and therefore a cynic, real- 
ized that she was “a charming woman 
without the faintest conception of her own 
limitations—damned_ dangerous.” The 
other, an engineer and therefore an ideal- 
ist, thought her “like a spearhead of beauty 
in a difficult world.” Certainly she made 
it difficult for him: ran off with him in 
spite of, or because of, his wife; then left 
him in the lurch because she discovered 
it was the cynic she “really loved.” The 
idealist snatched this opportunity to make 
the final sacrifice for his spearhead of 
beauty, and set out upon a raging sea, 
heroic in a catboat. At the moment of 
wreck he suddenly realized the folly of 
his romanticism and grabbed a drifting 
spar. At daybreak he was rescued by con- 
temptuous fishermen. And so to bed with 
a cold and a fright, the disillusioned young 
man. 


(— 


At the Throne of God 


AMAZON OF THE DESERT—Gen. P. N. 
Krassnoffi—Duffield ($2.50). 

The Throne of God is a vast mountain 
of the Tien Shans in Central Asia where 
Russia gnaws into China. There on the 
border Ivan Pavlovitch Tokareff was, for 
this story, the misogynist commander of 
the Cossack police garrison. And there 
his boyish niece Fedossia went to visit 
him. They hunted in the deserts, chased 
and captured Kara-Kirghiz bandits, res- 
cued a lecherous Russian fop from the 
underground Chinese desert city Tourfan, 
partook in a Kirghiz baiga (rodeo), found 
gold together, watched the Fouidoutoun of 
Souidoun dynamite himself, his family and 
his dwelling in despair over the Chinese 
revolution, and decided to marry. 

General Peter N. Krassnoff, onetime 
Ataman of the Don Cossacks, now author 
(Double-Eagle to Red Flag), does not for- 
bear, despite the promise of his publishers, 
to back-slap at Russia’s revolutionists. 


“The Old Country” 


Peper Victorrious—O. E. Rélvaag— 
Harper ($2.50). 

At St. Olaf College in Minnesota a Nor- 
wegian immigrant, professor of literature, 
writes many a novel, ships them to “the 
old country” for publication. Last year 
however he helped translate one of them 
into English, called it Giants in the Earth, 
and was promptly acclaimed an important 
U. S. novelist. 

With the present volume, a sequel, the 
author shows himself less novelist than 











Ben Boswell recommends: 


ZoLA AND His Time — Mathew Josephson, Macaulay, $5.00. 
Exhaustive biography, magnificent in scope, sound in appraisal 
(See Time, January 21.) 

Tue Macic Istanp — W. B. Seabrook, Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 
Fascinating document of Voodoo, by an American sympathizer. 
(February 4.) 

Tue Set-Up — Joseph Moncure March, Covici Friede, $2.00 
Facets of the prize-fight racket reported in vigorous rhythms 
(January 28.) 


JoserH AND His BRETHREN — H. W Freeman, Holt. Annals of a 
twitchsown Suffolk farm—compelling first novel 


(January 28.) 
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George Washington and 
his Mount Vernon home 
« « « favorite decorations 
of early banjo clocks... 
are shown here on the 
+ painted panel of Seth 
- Thomas Banjo No. 5. 
Famous frigates and clip- 

| per ships adorn replicas 
. of other early banjo 
» clocks. Prices are aston- 
ishingly reasonable for 

' clocks of this famous 
‘ guality.Banjo No.5 is only 
1 $30. Write to Seth Thomas 

| Clock Co., 19 West 44th 

'  St., New York, for book« 
let showing a number of 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS. 


i (Prices slightly higher in Far West 


and Canada) 





WRKIZDIN G 


Becomes Effortless 
On February 21st 


On that day anentirely new kind of writing, 
instrument, beautiful in line and color, will 
be announced in modern national adver- 
tisin’, by Sheaffer. As business leaders, cre- 
ators of style and mouldersof custom, you 
areentitledtoknowthattheyarecalled the 
Balanced Lifetime® fountain pen and pen- 
cil, so balanced as to make writin}, effort- 
less. The penisunqualifiedly$uaranteed for 
the lifetime of theowner. Leadin?, jewelry, 
dru, stationery, optical and department 
stores will demonstrate them for you. 


Every worthwhile contribution to the fountain pen 
industry since 1913 has been Sheaffer's. 


Sheaffer's has Brown five times faster than the indus- 
try. In 1913, less than three per cent of total volume 
—in 1929, also in 1928 and 1927, American leader! 


SHEAFFER’ 


PENS-PENCILS-DESK SETS-SKRIP 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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professor intent upon the interesting phe- 
nomenon of the second generation. He 
contrasts Beret, reluctant Norwegian im- 
migrant of the earlier volume, with Beret’s 
son Peder, who is impatient with the lan- 
guage, religion and customs of his moth- 
er’s country. Peder insists upon lessons in 
English, Bible in English, chatter in Eng- 
lish with the Irish neighbors a mile or so 
down the road. Then suddenly, fearfully, 
Beret knows Peder loves the Irish neigh- 
bor’s daughter. Beret’s fury is terrific, her 
sudden capitulation beautiful and tragic— 
one of few great moments in the book. 

There were more great moments in 
Giants in the Earth, just as there was 
greater epic sweep. But Author Rélvaag 
continues a faithful contributor to Ameri- 
cana. 





eee 
Alive Enough 

WINTER Worps IN VaArrous Moons AND 
Metres— Thomas Hardy — Macmillan 
($2.00). 

Tue Earty Lire oF THomas Harpy 
1840-1891 — Florence Emily Hardy — 
Macmillan ($5.00). 


Thomas Hardy, famed apostle of gloom, 
lives up to his reputation in this volume of 
poems posthumously published. But the 
very gloom makes for stark beauty. 

In the introductory note Hardy shies at 
critics who unanimously pronounce him 
“gloomy and pessimistic.” But the gen- 
erality is at least excusable, such is the 
lugubriousness of his humor: item, “The 
Three Tall Men” of the present volume. 
In his spare moments a man is making 2 
coffin that shall be long enough for him to 
lie neither bent nor snapped. He finishes 
a first coffin—it is needed for his tall 
brother; he finishes a second—for his tall 
son. He starts a third. Then— 

Many years later was brought to me 

News that the man had died at sea. 

Quite as gruesome a joke was nearly 
played on the poet himself—at his birth 
he was tossed aside as dead, till the mid- 
wife exclaimed to the surgeon: “Dead! 
Stop a minute: he’s alive enough, sure!” 
Live enough to play the infant Hercules, 
with the difference that the large snake 
found one day in his cradle was curled up 
on the child’s chest, comfortably asleep 
like himself. 

These things, gleaned from her husband's 
talk, his letters, his diary and notebooks, 
Mrs. Hardy pleasantly records. As a boy 
he loved music, as a youth practiced archi- 
tecture, and only tentatively at first did he 

lo any writing. 

Many and varied were the people who 
sought him out, and were recorded in 
passing: 

“February ro. Newman and Carlyle 
The former’s was a feminine nature, which 
first decides and then finds reasons for hav- 
ing decided. He was an enthusiast with the 
absurd reputation of a logician and 
reasoner. Carlyle was a poet with the 
reputation of a philosopher. Neither was 
truly a thinker... . 

“Sunday. To Mrs. Procter’s. Browning 
there. He was sleepy. In telling a story 
would break off, forgetting what he was 
going to say.... 

“Ellen Terry arrived—diaphanous—a 
sort of balsam or sea-anemone, without 
shadow.” 
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EDUCATION 


Harkness Lampooned 


The Harvard sense of humor is often 
tinged with sadness. Last week, Harvard 
men smiled melancholic smiles as they 
viewed a new issue of the Lampoon, Har- 
vard’s funnypaper. The Lampoon had 
“done it again.” 

This time it was about Tycoon Edward 
Stephen Harkness, whose recent gift of 
$13,000,000 has made possible at Harvard 
an adaptation of the Oxford’ “inner. col- 
lege” idea (Time, Jan. 7). Sneered the 
Lampoon: “Now that Harkness has 
shelled a sufficient number of berries we 
have got to put on our glad rags and make 
him an A. M. or a LL. D., the way we did 
Baker [Tycoon George Fisher Baker built 
Harvard’s Business School in 1924, was 
given a kudo Ph. D.]. Becoming a Ph. D. 
is the same kind of business as getting 
yourself created a movie star, if you get 
what we mean... .” 

“Dr. Harkness has made a, noise like 
Santa Claus, but all the university serfs 
got out of him was a new set of work- 
shops.” 

The Lampoon also mentioned the “in- 
trusive interest of Doctor Harkness. . . . 
A $13,000,000 shot of cocaine that will 
whoop things up for a while. But oh 
God, what a morning after there will 
Mesa 


The Lampoon's tradition is one of free 
speech, to the point of libel if need be. 
In 1925 its artist parodied Washington 
Crossing the Delaware so daringly that an 
issue of the Lampoon was barred from the 
U. S. mails. But the anti-Harkness issue 
seemed to transcend all Lampoon offenses 
against good taste and sense, and the rea- 
son for this seemed to be that the matter 
in hand was, for once, serious and tan- 
gible. 

It was a Harkness gift to Yale which 
tock away from Harvard the _latter’s 
fanxcd 47 workshop, a playwriting part of 
the Fine Arts College embodied in Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker. Now another 
Harkness gift, declined by Yale, is going 
to refashion Harvard’s most ancient and 
central aspect, oldtime Harvard College, 
to which the university’s graduate schools 
are comparatively recent and _tradition- 
ally minor adjuncts. Beneath the Lam- 
poon’s youthful vulgarity and ink-intoxi- 
cated rudeness there seemed to be a note 
of genuine bitterness which, since Har- 
vard men are often sad, may have 
adumbrated some portion of adult’ Har- 
vard sentiment on the “inner college” plan. 
The Lampoon also said the following: 


“After John Harvard has had 293 years 
of varying success, six weeks of apple 
sauce bid fair to leave him with nothing 
but a pair of pants and a coat of copper 
nitrate. And now that tradition has been 
blackjacked and thrown into a corner, 
these innovators are licensed to peddle 
their synthetic culturé to the universities, 
colleges and preparatory schools. . . .” 

The Crimson, dignified Harvard daily, 
printed an explanation to the effect that a 
mortgage on the Lampoon’s building had 
been foreclosed by the University author- 
ities, and that the building would become 
a dining hall in the Harkness project. 





Test Yourself /- 










l2 TESTS 


: € 
Sunlight Starvation” 


1. Do you tire easily ? 
2. Doyou“ catch cold” often? 
3. Do you sleep badly? 
4. Isyourappetite poor? 
5. Are you irritable, pessi- 
mistic? 
6. Is your complexion sallow? 
7. Is your hair dull, lifeless- 
looking? - 
8. Do you lack vitality and 
energy? 
9. Do you suffer from indi- 
gestion and malnutrition? 
10. Are you showing signs of 
premature old age? 
11. Is your resistance to di- 
sease low? 
12. Is your health below par? 










O longer need you suffer the health handi- 
caps which come with “sunlight starva- 
tion”! 
For new scientific methods—the conclusion of 
30 years of intensive experiments and tests— 
have solved one of today’s greatest health prob- 
lems. Sunshine— pure, concentrated “man- 
made” sunshine in your own home day or night— 
is now a reality. 


A Balanced Blend of Sun-Rays 


You will be amazed at the benefits of scientific 
home use of the new Battle Creek SunArc Bath. 
New vigor, health, youth, follow these sunbaths 
as naturally as they follow prolonged daily ex- 
posures to the sun itself, but quickly! 

For SunArc Sunlight is a balanced blend in con- 
centrated form of the tonic ultra-violet, the in- 
valuable infra-red—literally ALL the visible and 
invisible rays which give natural sunlight its 
marvelous recuperative and health-promoting 
qualities. 


— Only in the carbon arc—the Surt- 
Arc—will you find ALL the 
health-promoting rays of actual 
sunlight. Not only ultra-violet, 
5 but infra-red, too! 


——} 





Switch i 


Sunshir© 
| Battle 
Creek 
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“Sunlight 
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Thus minutes under the SunArc equal hours of 
outdoor exposure. And you need NEVER miss 
the daily “meal” of sunrays which you must 
“feed” to your body to maintain. perfect health. 


Amazing Results—Quickly! 

Would you enjoy looking and feeling like a 
new person, with those annoying little aches 
and pains, those periodic depressions, gone— 
your entire system toned up—your resistance to 
disease multiplied so that you avoid dangerous 
colds—that “tired feeling” banished forever? 
Would you like to gain new, radiant health 
and strength? You can—with SunArc Sunlight! 
Get the facts about this amazing new low-cost 
health aid. Ask your Doctor about this method 
—used in the world’s largest health institution. 
And send for the latest bulletin —“‘W hat Gov- 
ernment Experts Have Discovered About ‘Man- 
Made’ Sunlight” and the interesting free book, 
“Sunshine and Health’’ For your health’s sake 
—write today. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept.1428-W __ Battle Creek, Mich. 
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No longer 


can Industry hope 
to serve the entire 
United States from 


any one point.... 
however centrally 














Ton was when you could locate in the cen- 

ter of your market, and satisfy the demands of 
your trade easily. But that day has gone. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has broken America into a 
group of major markets, each of which must be 
served from its logical, strategic center. 

The South is one of these markets,—and an 
important one. Its people are prosperous. Their 
buying power has trebled during the past ten 
years. Their standards of living have increased 
accordingly. And your opportunity for volume 
business is proportionately greater. 


But... not at long range! 


Those who have been outstandingly success- 
ful in selling the South will tell you that big 
volume began when Atlanta became their South- 
ern headquarters. This is Distribution City to 
the South. From here the rich territory may 
be most quickly and most efficiently reached, by 
men and merchandise. 

Fifteen main lines of eight great railroad sys 
tems radiate from here to the whole South. 
Goods are delivered more swiftly from here by 
road, by rail, by air. Merchants have learned 
that turnover is better on goods from Atlanta 





branches, because fill-in is quicker, and stocks 
can be kept at minimum. And branches pay ac- 
cordingly. 

The volume developed in the territory, the 
production economies found here, have encour- 
aged manufacturers to establish branch plants 
in the Atlanta Industrial Area. Because labor 
is efficient, and raw materials available close by 
at low prices, production costs are lower here. 
Low taxes, low-cost power, ample water supply, 
building costs, climate—a host of factors con- 
tribute another big share to better profits. And 
these profits have built great plants out of small 
sales offices. 

a a 

The facts as they apply to your specific prob- 
lem will be gathered for you—without cost or 
obligation—by the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. 
In the strictest confidence this organization of 
experienced location specialists will check your 
requirements against the advantages here, and 
will frankly tell you whether or not you can 
make more money through an Atlanta location. 

This service may mean thousands of dollars 
to your company in the next few years. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Send for this 
Booklet 
It contains the funda- 
mental facts about 
Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern 
branch. 





9291 Chamber of Coiamerce Building 


ATLAN A 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


February 18, 1929 
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Federal Warning 


Toward Wall Street last week the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shook a threatening 
finger, spoke a warning word. With loans 
to brokers standing at $5,669,000,000, the 
Board felt that too much money was being 
absorbed by the stockmarket, that other 
interests were being forced to pay too 
much for money they borrow, that indus- 
try as a whok was suffering from diversion 
of funds to brokers and speculators. It 
therefore expressed the opinion that a 
member of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System is “not within its reasonable claims 
for rediscount facilities” when it borrows 
Federal Reserve money to be used in 
“making or masntaining speculative 
loans.” Further, tHe board threatened to 
“restrain the use of Federal Reserve credit 
facilities in aid of the growth of specula- 
tive credit.” Taken at face value, this 
statement would mean refusal of loans for 
speculative purposes, plus a rise in the 
rediscount rate, which in turn would mean 
a stockmarket afflicted with scarce money 
and falling prices. 

Coincident with the Reserve Board’s 
statement came the announcement that the 
Bank of England had raised its rediscount 


rate from 445% to 54%. With the New 
York rate at 5% the effect of this change 
will be to decrease the flow of gold from 
England to the U. S. 

The combined bearish effect of the Fed- 
eral Reserve statement and the English 
rediscount raise was immediately observ- 
able. Market quotations sprouted a uni- 
versal crop of minus signs. In a day’s 
trading General Electric was off 124 
points, Westinghouse 1o§, Case Threshing 
103, International Harvester 63, U. S. 
Steel 64. An average of 100 representative 
stocks declined 3.26 points. The Exchange 
closed Saturday, allegedly as the result of 
an influenza epidemic whose peak had 
long since passed. Stocks reopened on 
Monday comparatively strong, however, 
showing a distinct recovery from their 
first disorderly retreat. Having had time 
for reflection, traders had apparently de- 
cided that sticks and stones would break 
their bones, but words would hurt them 
never. 

Federal Reserve Power. Speculators 
have-long since realized that Federal Re- 
serve authorities disapprove of their activ- 
ities. The important question lies in what 
steps the Federal Reserve can take to 
translate disapproval into the actual cut- 
ting off of credit. Discussions of the power 
of the Federal Reserve Board (as distinct 
from its opinions) is obscured by the 
popular conception of an _ all-powerful 
group of government appointees sitting 
in Washington and turning credit on and 
off like firemen playing a hose. 

The Board is not the entire System. 
The twelve Federal Reserve banks and 
some 9,000 natiorral and state banks that 
are members of the System have large and 
definite powers of their own. Stock in the 
12 Federal Reserve banks belongs not to 
the government but to the member banks. 
Most of the money in the Federal Reserve 
banks belongs not to the U. S. but to the 
member banks. The essential theory of 
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LAMMOT DU PONT 
No conservator, no crusades. 
(See col. 3) 


the Federal Reserve System is that the 
member banks in each district get together, 
pool their resources and form a virtually 
inexhaustible reserve fund upon which 
all may freely draw. Therefore, although 
the Federal Reserve Board may frown 
upon the use of this reserve for speculative 
purposes, it cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the Federal Reserve banks are pri- 
vately owned, are operating largely with 
private funds, and fundamentally exist 
for the sake of supplying money rather 
than withdrawing it. 

Refusal of Loans. It is therefore very 
debatable whether any Federal Reserve 
hank would or could refuse a loan to a 
member in good standing. Says W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, assistant Federal Reserve 
agent in New York writing of the Reserve 
System in 1927*: “A Reserve bank can- 
not tell from the nature of its loans what 
its money will be used for. . . . It is thus 
impossible for a Reserve Hank to dictate 
how its credit shall be put to employment. 

. The specific use of credit is the busi- 
ness of the individual member and non- 
member bank. ... What the Reserve 
banks do primarily is to fix the price at 
which their funds may be purchased. . . .” 

Discount Rate. As for rediscount rates, 
here again it is the province of the twelve 
Reserve banks (not of the board) to 
initiate rate changes+. Here the Reserve 
banks have a specific and unquestioned 
method of making it expensive to borrow 
money. But this method cannot be indis- 
criminately applied. In the first place, a 
high discount rate will attract money from 
foreign cduntries. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the Reserve bank 
cannot make it harder for the speculator 
to borrow money without making it corre- 

*In THE RESERVE BANKS AND THE MONEY 
Market, Harper & Bros. (1927). 

+The rediscount rate is the rate at which a 
Federal Reserve bank discounts loans to mem- 
ber banks. 


spondingly harder for the businessman or 
the farmer to borrow money. A rise for 
one is a rise for all. If Wall Street pays 
dearly for money, so will Mair Street. 

The ideal rediscount rate is a rate that 
is high enough to discourage speculative 
borrowing and low enough to encourage 
industrial borrowing. The determination 
of suck a rate is obviously a delicate mat- 
ter involving many considerations other 
than bulls and bears alone. The New York 
rediscount rate has, however, been raised 
three times in the last year (though with- 
out any withering effect on the market). 
It was not raised following the Reserve 
Board’s proclamation of last week. 

Significance. It is possible that stock- 
market speculation has increased or will 
increase so far as to compel a radical 
revision of Federal Reserve policies and 
functions. Meanwhile, however, specu- 
lators were inclined to feel that the Re- 
serve Board’s big words were larger than 
any big stick it might produce, that it 
was perhaps talking chiefly for the not 
inconsiderable moral effect ahich its 
speech actually did have upon a nervous 
and inflated Exchange. 

There remained also the possibility that 
the Reserve banks would either raise their 
rediscount rates or attempt to persuade 
member banks to call in New York call 
money. 
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G. M. C.’s Chair 

The directors of General Motors Corp. 
last week accepted the resignation of one 
member of the du Pont family as their 
chairman and _ straightway elected his 
brother in his stead. Outgoing was brotHer 
Pierre; incoming was brother Lammot. 
The directors also heard President Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan Jr. report estimated 1928 
earning of $276,468,108, an increase of 
some $41,000,000 over 1927. 

Brother Pierre. A senior and most 
revered du Pont is Pierre Samuel du Pont 
—pbroad, thick chin; gleaming forehead; 
ready smile. He is a Wet. About six 
months ago he took leave of absence to 
join his protégé, John J. Raskob, in work- 
ing for the Democratic party. The rest of 
the du Ponts are Dry and Republican. A 
polite fissure among the du Ponts and 
within G. M. C. was apparent while the 


- campaign was raging. Now that it is over, 


Pierre du Pont’s interest is in The Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment. 

He has long been the foremost patron 
of education in the almost feudally du 
Pont state of Delaware and brother Pierre 
is reputed to have wanted to retire from 
active business before the du Ponts ever 
bought into G. M. C. Moréover, it is a du 
Pont tradition for elders to make way for 
juniors. T. Coleman (elder cousin), Pierre, 
Irénée and Lammot were successive presi- 
dents of E. I. du Pont de Nentours & Co. 

Brother Lammot—tall and serious— 
his hair neatly parted on one side—peer- 
ing through spectacles—is in many ways @ 
slim edition of massive brother Pierre. 
But they differ in temperament. Lammot 
is a worker, a studious realist, where Pierre 
is a creative planner, an expansive idealist. 
Like Pierre’s, his laugh is quiet, almost 
silent, but unlike Pierre’s his interests are 
few and confined. Pierre crusades, but not 
Lammot. Pierre has conservatories; Lam- 
mot, conservatism, 
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Rockefeller v. Stewart 


Fifteen rounds having been fought 
(Time, Jan. 28 et seq.); the fight to a fin- 
ish between John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
and Col. Robert Wright Stewart, minority 
stockholder and: board-chairman, respec- 
tively, of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
continued last week as follows: 

Round 16. Col. Stewart and his board 
of directors declared a 50% stock divi- 
dend, a $1.124 cash dividend (including 
a 50-cent extra dividend), thus calling at- 
tention to their ability to put fat profits 
into the hands of the stockholders. During 
the brief speculative flurry which followed, 
Standard Oil of Indiana achieved the stock 
market (paper) value of a billion-dollar 
corporation. 


Round 17. The Sun Life Insurance Co. 
of Montreal sent proxies for 44,000 shares 
to Col. Stewart. Dartmouth College sent 
proxies for 2,360 shares to Mr. Rocke- 
feller Jr. Julius Rosenwald, philanthropist 
and board-chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., came out for Mr. Rockefeller Jr. 
with the statement: “It was fitting for 
stockholders in any enterprise to see that 
the business is managed by officers whom 
they can trust.” But Philanthropist Ro- 
senwald’s influence was moral, not finan- 
cial. He owns no stock in Standard Oil of 
Indiana. 


Round 18. As a member of the Rocke- 
feller proxy committee, Winthrop Wil- 
liams Aldrich announced that he and his 
colleagues held proxies for 51% of the 
stock of Standard Oil of Indiana, or 
enough to enable Mr. Rockefeller Jr. to 
win the fight and oust Col. Stewart. Mr. 
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LAWYER HoGANn 


In his sophistry, a panic. 


Aldrich is a son of the late Senator Nelson 
Wilmarth Aldrich (oldtime friend and in- 
timate of Mr. Rockefeller Sr.) ... the 
younger Aldrich now attacks for his im- 
pregnable brother-in-law. 

Mr. Aldrich is an able lawyer—member 
of the Manhattan firm of Murray, Ald- 
rich & Roberts. 

Round 19. Another able lawyer is 
Frank J. Hogan of Washington, D. C. He 
could write an authentic, an exhaustive, 
history of the Oil Scandals—from the 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
[50] 


The Nature of Advertising 


VERY so often it is meet 
EK that those who work 
in advertising should remind 
themselves of the place and 
purpose of advertising in 
the scheme of selling. 
Expressed in the simplest 
terms: 


Selling starts the product 


(or the service) toward the 
consumer. 


Advertising starts the con- 


sumer toward the product 
(or service.) 


They meet at the point of 
retail sale. 


The product can be pushed 
toward the consumer with 
brute force, but brute force 
will not lure the consumer 


toward the product: that re- 
quires talent and experi- 
ence and a knowledge of 
people. 

After all,is that not what a 
good advertisement repre- 
sents, talent and experience 
and a knowledge of people? 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 








point of view of Edward L. Doheny,* 
Albert Bacon Fall, Harry Ford Sinclair, 
Col. Stewart. 


As lawyer for Col. Stewart, Mr. Hogan 
replied to Mr. Aldrich’s announcement of 
Rockefeller proxies with a sophistry. Said 
he: “If, therefore, Mr. Rockefeller’s asso- 
ciates should succeed, it will mean that 
numerical strength in shares will thwart 
the wishes of the overwhelming majority 
of stockholders.” 

It was true that Col. Stewart claimed 
the support of a majority of Standard Oil 
of Indiana stockholders. But it is also 
true that the application of Mr. Hogan’s 
reasoning would cause all U. S. business 
to totter, to go into a panic. It would 
mean that, in any corporation, the holder 
of one share would be as powerful as the 
holder of 10,000 shares. 


Round 20. In this round several thou- 
sand words were hurled. Mr. Aldrich 
mailed to stockholders a 69-page pamphlet 
summing up Mr. Rockefeller Jr.’s objec- 
tions to Col. Stewart and reviewing in 
great detail the Stewart conduct for the 
past seven years. Col. Stewart immedi- 
ately flayed the Aldrich pamphlet as “a 
cunningly drawn document . . . nothing 
less than cowardly and dastardly libel.” 

The final round will be fought at the 
annual meeting of stockholders in Whit- 
ing, Ind., on March 7. It will be essen- 
tially a battle of proxies, though any 
holder of even a single share (purchased 
before Feb. 5) is entitled to be present 
and vote in person.+ 

If the Rockefeller representatives. hold 
the whip hand, they will first prevent the 
re-election of Col. Stewart as a director, 
thus making impossible his re-election as 
board-chairman. Then they can proceed 
either with iron hand or with compromise 
The present board of directors and Presi- 
dent Edward G. Seubert are all pro-Stew- 
art men. To oust them and elect pro- 
Rockefeller directors might create a too 
sudden confusion in Standard Oil of In- 
diana. To re-elect them would be the 
height of compromise—a _pro-Stewart 
Standard Oil of Indiana wit/rowt Stewart. 
Much depends on what man, if any, is 
the Rockefeller candidate for chairman of 
the board of directors. 


—©— 
In Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles last week gathered 
Henry Morgenthau, onetime (1913-16) 
U. S. Ambassador to Turkey; Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times; 
and President John N. Willys, of Willys- 
Overland: Co., Toledo, Ohio. At Maywood, 
near Los Angeles, with the help of the 
Messrs. Morgenthau and Ochs, President 
Willys dedicated his company’s new $1,- 
500,000 assembly plant. On the day before 
the ceremonies, the plant had turned out 
60 small, agile Whippets. It will soon go 
into Willys-Knight production. The new 
plant was designed for quick deliveries 
west of the Rockies and for the Asiatic 
trade. Said Mr. Willys: “Last year we 


*Lawyer Hogan was reputed to have received 
$1,000,000 for successfully defending Oilman 
Doheny in the Doheny-Fall conspiracy trial. 

+Karl August Bickel, president of the United 
Press, assured himself of a ringside seat by pur- 
chasing five shares of Standard Oil of Indiana, 
five minutes before the closing hour. 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 


Is THE STANDARD 


1. Made from extremely tough, flex- 
ible stock. 

2. ‘Scotch seams’’—they never give, 
because sealed with special gum. 

3. Clasp of malleable metal that 
resists breaking. 


4. Clasp anchored to envelope at 
four points through double thick- 
ness of paper. 

5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with 
fibre-tough stock. Lines up with 
clasp every time. Triple inspec- 


tion at factory makes certain of 


this. 
6. Name “ Improved Columbian 
Clasp,” and size number printed 


on lower flap of each envelope. 


7. 32 stock sizes, to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 





TIME 


that supports 
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a MAN’S WEIGHT... 


can carry your mailing safely 


g POUNDS 1s the 
weight that a one 
inch strip of Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope 
stock will support without 
breaking. The envelope 
itself more than supports 
the weight of a man. 
It is only natural that 
your mailing should be 
safe when carried in so 


strong a clasp envelope. 


Such an envelope assures you that 
your folder, booklet or catalog— 
whatever you mail in it—will arrive 





NEVER VARIES! 


Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes pass a rigid in- 
spection by a battery of pre- 
cision instruments—as well 
as chemical and microscopic 
tests—to prove that their 
fibre is standard and un- 
varying in its high quality. 


as smooth and neat as 
when it left your office. 
For, despite its toughness, 
the stock from which this 
envelope is made has 
enough flexibility to absorb 
shocks instead of transmit- 
ting them to its contents. 

Be as sure as possible 
that your next mailing “gets 
there” safe and sound. Tell 


your stationer or printer 


that you want an Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope in the one of its 
32 stock sizes that best fits your job. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


lim p POC 


: ] 
VC G Al 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Crossroads 
of the 


AIR 


As the sun sinks beyond the 
Golden Gate—airplanes, like 
giant homing pigeons—drop 
down to the Oakland Air- 
port, bringing passengers 
mail and express from all 
parts of the United States. 





jae the railroads of the country meet the ships of the Pacific, 
where manufacturers find the logical point from which to dis- 
tribute their products to the markets of the eleven western states and 
those of the Orient, there, likewise, is the center of Western air com- 
merce—at Oakland, California. Approximately six miles from the 
Oakland city hall is an airport, owned and operated by the City of 
Oakland, ranking with the finest in the world; second only to the one 
at Berlin, according to Anthony H. G. Fokker. 


From the Oakland Municipal Airport all of the successful trans- 
Pacific flights started. Here, daily, sky liners arrive and depart, to and 
from points to the North, South, and East. Here is a field ranking with 
the six greatest air mail and express clearing centers in the United 
States. Here is being established the aviation center of the West, as is 
being established the automotive center of the West. 


The Air-line map of the eleven 
western states emphasizes most 
emphatically the central location 
of Oakland in this rich trading 
territory. Figures on map indi- 
cate air miles. 


eee 


Cheyenne 
Salt ake j__ 6, 


; i ° 
Los Angeles ; YantaTe 


Mem ‘ 
Phoenix ; 












WRITE, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND- CALIFORNIA 





In Alameda, adjoining Oakland on the West, 
is located a flying field with 346 acres to be 
ultimately developed and another field of 245 
acres is contemplated. East of Oakland, in 
San Leandro, is another flying field and to 
the south still another in Livermore. In Berke- 
ley, to the north, a flying field is projected. 


Surrounding the Oakland Airport and in 
the neighboring territory are hundreds of 
acres of level Jand, suitable for plants engaged 
in industries allied with aviation. Planes, mo- 
tors, propellers are being built in this territory, 
but up to the present time these activities are 
only in their infancy. With the splendid fly- 
ing conditions existing in this area, and the 
intense interest which the entire West takes 
in aviation, no industry in this line should 
neglect making a study of the advantages 
Oakland offers to manufacturers of airplanes 
or airplane parts or equipment. 


Manufacturers in any line of industry are cordially invited lo send for 
a detailed industrial survey on how Oakland can best serve their manufac- 
turing or distributing needs in relation to the eleven western states and the 
export markets of the Orient. ‘‘We Selected Oakland,” giving the expe- 
riences of many nationally-known manufacturers operating here, will be 
sent on request. All correspondence treated in the strictest confidence. 


shipped 40,000 cars out of this country, 
and this year will send out 80,000.” 


The new Willys-Knight plant in Los 
Angeles is significant of the Oriental de- 
mand for U. S. automobiles; significant, 
also, as a reminder that Los Angeles, world 
cinema capital, boasts many an industry 
not connected with the pictures. Good- 
year, Goodrich and Firestone plants have 
made Los Angeles a tire centre second only 
to Akron, Ohio. About 125 big companies 
have built factories in Los Angeles within 
the past five years, including: 

National Biscuit Co. 

Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Brunswick-Ralke-Collender Co. (bil- 
liards, radios, phonogranhs). 

Karpen & Bros. (furniture). 

Kroehler Mig. Co. 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Crane Co. (plumbing fixtures, machin- 
ery). 

Acme White Lead & Color Works. 

Morris & Co. (packers). 

McClintic Marshall Co. (steel). 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Swift & Co. (packers). 


ae eo 
Again, Billion 


Should an adding machine be used to 
figure the capital controlled by and associ- 
ated with Manhattan’s newest investment 
trust, the machine, if adding only to 999,- 
999,999 would fail in its task. For when, 
last week, Goldman Sachs Trading Corp. 
merged with Financial and Industrial Se- 
curities Corp., ten digits were required to 
express the resources affected by the 
merger. True, each of the companies will 
put into the combine a mere $122,000,000, 
giving the new company a capital of only 
about a quarter-billion. But Financial and 
Industrial Securities Corp., directed by 
Ralph Jonas, is connected with Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., presided over by Nathan 
Jonas; and Manufacturers Trust, through 
a recent merger (TIME, Dec. 31), is Man- 
hattan’s fifth largest trust company, with 
$531,000,000 resources. The Jonas broth- 
ers also have holdings in Home Insurance 
Co., another large product of recent merg- 
ing. 

Goldman Sachs, formed last December, 
sold its first stock offering at 104. It was 
quoted even at the end of last week’s 
market break at 2224. Its capital and sur- 
plus six weeks ago was $100,000,000. Last 
week it was $122,000,000. As $15.776,- 
ooo of the $22,000,000 increment resulted 
from stock sales, there remained an addi- 
tional $6,224,000 presumably representing 
trading profits of about a million per 
week. 

Details of the merger were not an- 
nounced, but the exchange of stocks was 
doubtless to be on an almost even basis. 
The new company will be called Goldman 
Sachs Trading and Financial Corp. It will 
have for president Waddill Catchings 
(Goldman Sachs), for vice president 
Arthur Sachs (Goldman Sachs), for execu- 
tive committee chairman Ralph Jonas 
(Financial and Industrial). 
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Spalding 

Sixty-one years ago a 17-year-old boy 
at Dexter Park, Chicago, pitched for a 
baseball team called the “Forest Citys” 
of Rockford, Ill. and defeated an eastern 
team, the “Nationals,” by the then not 
so peculiar score of 29 to 23. The boy’s 
name was Albert G. Spalding. 

Last week, Manhattan financial reports 
included an offering of 50,000 shares of 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., the issue being 
no-par common at $65. Directors ap- 
proved a five-to-one stock split-up, increas- 
ing common from 60,000 shares, $100 par 
to 500,000 shares, no-par. Among backers 
of the new issue was Dillon, Read & Co. 


The development of A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. originally coincided with the de- 
velopment of baseball. In more recent 
years it has branched out to parallel in- 
creased U. S. interest in track, football, 
basketball, tennis, golf. The company was 
founded in 1876, the year that Mr. Spald- 
ing was pitcher and manager of the old 
Chicago team for which “Pop” Anson and 
Evangelist Billy Sunday played. It was 
Spalding’s Chicago team which first ap- 
peared in regulation baseball uniforms. It 
was Spalding’s company which standard- 
ized early baseballs and developed the 
modern baseball bat with the pronounced 
bulge in its business end. 

But balls and bats constitute no major 
portion of the Spalding company’s present 
production. In 1892, A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. acquired Wright & Ditson and A. J. 
Reach, sporting goods companies, and put 
itself in an almost monopolistic position 
to profit from that trend in U. S. life 
which was to add the football stadium to 
collegiate architecture and golf to the 
businessman’s routine. Had the famed 
football player who wished to die for dear 
old Rutgers realized his ambition, a Spald- 
ing ball would have been found under his 
corpse. The first Davis Cup tennis matches 
(1900) were played with Wright & Ditson 
(Spalding) balls. And back in the days 
when the golfer was viewed with scornful 
alarm, Mr. Julian W. Curtiss, now Spal- 
ding president (Mr. Spalding died in 
1915), visited London, learned golf, re- 
turned with the clubs and balls from which 
resulted the manufacture of early U. S. 
golf equipment. 

In 1927, Spalding reported net sales of 
$23,961,319 and net earnings of $1,050,- 
208. In 1928, net sales increased to 
$26,024,701 and net earnings to $1,552,- 
67. 

397 . 


’Change Seats 


Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week approved, 782 to 133, 
their Board of Governors’ plan to increase 
the Exchange membership from 1,100 to 
1,375 (Trmeg, Feb. 4). Since the increase 
adds 25% to the membership, each present 
member has a one-fourth interest in a new 
seat, or, in other words, each present mem- 
ber now owns five-fourths of a member- 
ship. The prospective purchaser of an 
Exchange seat may therefore acquire mem- 
bership in one of the following three ways: 

1) He may arrange with four members 
to purchase one-fourth of a seat from 
each. 





225 SOUTH ISTH STREET 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
BUHL BUILDING 425 EAST WATER STREET 
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Building for Permanence 


In selecting investment securities, permanency 
of values is a factor of vital importance since 
capital invested is stored away for future as well 
as present use. 


Permanency of asset values and stability of earn- 
ing power are outstanding characteristics of the 
Electric Power, Gas and Water Industries. 


Steady demand for Light, Heat, Power and 
Water has earned for Preferred Stocks of well 
established companies supplying these indis- 
pensable services an enviable reputation for 
safety of money invested and dependability of 
income return. 


Public Utility Preferred Stocks are particularly 
attractive to the conservative investor building 
for permanence. Carefully selected securities of 
this type will assure the continuation of liberal 
returns in future years. 


We will be glad to submit a list of sound public utility preferred 
stocks which we regard as opportunities for permanent investment. 
Write for our new Booklet —‘‘ Increasing your Income Return.”’ 





G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 


30 FEDERAL STREET 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
650 SOUTH SPRING STREET BAKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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Bushnell’s 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially made to do 
the things that it has been 
proven flat folders are un- 
able to do. 


1. Their expanding gus- 
sets provide room as the 
papers increase. 


2. Their flat-bottom con- 
struction prevents 
slumping in the file 
drawer. 

3. Their index tabs are 
visible at all times. 


4. The material from 
which they are made 
(red rope stock) assures 
a long, useful life. 


“Vertex”’ Pockets can be used in any 
vertical filing system singly or by the 
hundreds or thousands. 


We offer and urge you to try a sample 
pocket at our expense. Place it in your 
files in place of the most over-crowded 
folder and note theinstant improvement. 


Use the coupon below at once. 
There is no obligation to users of 
vertical filing systems. A sample 
“Vertex”? Pocket will be sent you 
free of charge. 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in February 18 TIME. 

Name of Firm 


Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring ...... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa 











2) He may purchase from one member 
that member’s entire seat. 

3) He may purchase from one member 
that member’s entire seat plus its right to 
a quarter of an additional seat 

Thus he may buy either four quarters, 
one whole, or five quarters of a seat. 

Price. The last sale prior to the in- 
crease in seats was for $625,000. Since 
the price of a seat will be lowered by the 
addition of 275 new seats, the $625,00c 
figure cannot be accepted as standard. 
The value of the new seats depends (as 
the value of the old seats depended) on 
what the buyer is willing to give and what 
the seller is willing to take. The only 
price regulation made by the governing 
board was that bids must be made in mul- 
tiples of $500. 





Strong Copper 

Copper, ancient of metals (its tin-alloy, 
bronze, having given its name to the pre- 
historic Bronze Age), opened the year 
1929 in a flourishing, a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

The price of copper last week reached its 
highest point in the last nine years. Cop- 
per for export was quoted at 184¢ per 
pound, domestic copper at 18¢. Copper 
had been steady at around 15¢ since 
October. 

Coincident with copper’s rise came a 
5% wage increase for workers in Ana- 
conda, Phelps-Dodge and other copper 
companies in Arizona, Utah. Also, Ana- 
conda raised its dividend rate from $6 to 
$7—Anaconda’s third dividend rise in the 
past year. 

Supply & Demand. The pleasing posi- 
tion of copper may well be contrasted 
with the less pleasing position of oil. Oil 
has notably suffered from over-production. 
Copper has neatly adjusted its supply to 
its demand. 

In October, North and South American 
copper producers, who produce about 80% 
of the world’s supply, had an output of 
149,200 tons of refined metal. The do- 
mestic demand in October was 100,400 
tons, and 54,992 tons were exported. In 
November the output was 155,448 tons 
while don estic plus export demand totaled 
approxima‘ely 149,000 tons. Consumption 
has so closely equalled production that 
on Dec. 1, reserve stocks of refined cop- 
per were down to 52,153 tons—less than 
a two-week supply. Nearly every U. S. 
copper refinery is running at capacity, 
domestic demand shows no lessening, and 
though exports declined during the latter 
part of 1928 it is believed that the present 
year will see a considerable increase in 
foreign buying. 

Earnings. The most tangible proof of 
copper’s prosperity lies in the earnings 
of the copper companies, nearly all of 
which showed 1928 earning increases 
(first nine months) of 46% to 600% over 
the corresponding 1927 period. Anaconda 
paid a $3 dividend in 1927, $4 in 1928 
(now on a $7 basis); Kennecott paid a 
$5 dividend in 1927, $8 in 1928; Andes, 
no dividend in 1927, $3 in 1928; Phelps- 
Dodge, $6 in 1927, $10 in 1928. Total 
copper earnings for 1928 increased ap- 
proximately 80% cver 1927. 

Customers. Chief purchasers of cop- 
per have been makers of electrical equip- 
ment, public utility companies, and the 





YES or NO? 


Let’s be frank. Do I or do I not keep my 
personal finances in order? Do I know— 

What stocks and bonds I have—their cost— 
when dividends and interest are due—what 
notes, mortgages and other securities I have 
when they mature—what insurance—when 
premiums are due—in short, all my financial 
affairs? 





Now, after ten years of research, Trussell 
has completed a perfect method for keeping 
track of personal finances. 

No matter what other system you are now 
keeping, it will pay you to look into this one. 
It is new, ingenious,—yet simple. The most 
perfect system of its kind ever offered to 
individuals: 


>. Finances 
MyFinane"; 


REVISEO 
Investigate for yourself. Ask your stationer 
to show you $ MY FINANCES $ revised. Note 
the exact name—the name with the dollar sign. 
If he hasn’t it in stock, he will order it for you. 
Or else you can send to us direct. Your money 
will be refunded if you are not satisfied. 


TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
103 Cottage St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Originators of the Loose Leaf Personal 
Finance Record 
Genuine Cowhide $6.75 


Fabrikoid .... . $4.75 
Complete 
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automobile and building industries. The | 


following table (1927 figures) shows lead- 
ing copper customers (in tons): 


Electrical manufactures ..... 196,500 
Light and power lines....... 103,000 
AMOTIODIE: «35.5353. 2 Sh. 608 99,000 
Telephones, telegraphs ....... 93,000 
fea ee ee 49,000 
NR ee nt es 46,100 
Bearings, bushings ........... 41,500 
Valves, pipe fittings.......... 21,000 


Three large and comparatively recent 
copper customers are the makers of radio 
sets, of washing machines, and especially 
of electric refrigerators. Total U. S. cop- 
per consumption in 1927 was 834,550 tons, 
or 14.15 pounds of copper per person. 
With the automobile industry planning to 
produce 3,000,000 cars and trucks during 
the first six months of 1929, with 1929 
building expected to exceed 1928, and with 
various proposed railway electrification 
projects, copper demand should steadily 
increase. 

Production. In 1927, U. S. copper 
refineries produced 1,257,445 tons of cop- 
per, about 70% of the world total. U. S. 
and South American (mostly Chile) re- 
fineries produced 1,477,332 tons and the 
world production was 1,748,932 tons (chief 
foreign refiners were Germany and Japan). 
In the first eleven months of 1928 the U. S. 
refineries turned out about 1,500,000 tons. 

Companies. Leading U. S. copper 
producers are Kennecott and Anaconda. 
The Kennecott corporation is the largest 
copper producing organization in the 
world,* though the mines owned by the 
original Kennecott company produce less 
than 8% of the present production of 
Kennecott and its subsidiaries and associ- 
ates. The two large children of the small 
Kennecott parent are Utah Copper Co. 
(Guggenheim) and Braden Copper Mines 
Co., located in the Province of O’Higgins, 
Chile. In 1927 these companies produced 
235,358 tons of copper, about 134% of the 
world’s total production. Other companies 
indirectly controlled produced an addi- 
tional 179,636 tons. Selling agent for Ken- 
necott is Guggenheim Bros. A Kennecott 
director and member of the finance and 
executive committees is Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim. Kennecott’s aggregate net in- 
come for 1925, 1926 and 1927 was 
$79,722,605. 

Anaconda originated and centres in 
Montana, owning more than 3,300 acres 
of copper mines in and around Butte. It 
has recently received much publicity 
through litigation with W. A. Clark over 
title to various Montana copper proper- 
ties (Trme, Sept. 3). Anaconda also has 
large foreign properties, notably the Chile 
Copper Co., acquired in 1923 from the 
Guggenheims and said to possess the 
largest copper deposit in the world; the 
Andes Copper Mining Co., also in Chile, 
and extensive zinc and lead holdings in 
Poland and Silesia. An extremely impor- 
tant Anaconda subsidiary is the American 
Brass Co., the world’s largest manufacturer 
of brass products. In 1927, Anaconda and 
its Chile companies together produced 
297,541 tons of copper. 


*American Smelting & Refining Co. is the 
world’s largest smelting and refining organization, 
but is interested in lead and silver as well as in 
copper, and sinelts and refines much ore produced 
by Kennecott, Phelps-Dodge, Utah and other 
copper concerns, 








The New York 
‘Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


Pe... 4. 


. $35,000,000 


TRUSTEES 


FREDERIC W. ALLEN 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
JAMES C. COLGATE 
ALFRED A. COOK 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
SAMUEL H. FISHER 
JOHN A. GARVER 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
CHARLES HAYDEN 


F. N. HOFFSTOT 
WALTER JENNINGS 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
ROBERT A. LOVETT 
HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
EDWARD S. MOORE 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
HARRY T. PETERS 
GEORGE F. RAND 

DEAN SAGE 
VANDERBILT WEBB 
FREDERICK S. WHEELER 


I00 BROADWAY 


40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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Ne. 2 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 


“uw YORK, (NABORM, AF 1928. 


wee 
Woats ano ELEcrnie Convany 


Fruit Jars and Dividends... 


NE glass plant used the elec- 
tricity furnished by a subsidiary 
of the American Water Works and 


Electric Company in the making 
of 25,000,000 fruit jars last year. 


A necessity serving another neces- 
sity... 


Basic industries in 17 states, de- 
pending upon our economical and 
reliable service of water or elec- 
tricity, help to pay the interest and 
dividends of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
its group of public utilities. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 
eZnformation about this Com- 


pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished upon request. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Hawks & Grubb 
The Men: Capt. Frank M. Hawks, a 
burly pilot who used to carry oil payrolls 
in Mexico and airmail in the U. S.; and 
Oscar E. Grubb, bespectacled mechanic. 
The Feat: A non-stop flight from Mines 











© International 


MECHANIC GRUBB 
They jammed him in with the gas. 


Field, Los Angeles, Cal., to Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, N. Y., in 18 hr., 21 
min., 59 sec., beating by 37 minutes the 
previous record held by Pilot Arthur 
Goebel. “I would have made it three 
hours sooner with decent weather,” said 
Pilot Hawks. Beneath his heavy fur coat, 
Pilot Hawks revealed a neatly pressed 
business suit, well shined shoes, spats. 

Mechanic Grubb, sprawled among 
empty gasoline tins, had to be lifted out 
of the plane. He was almost unconscious, 
gulping for air. Before the take-off he had 
been fitted and jammed into his com- 
partment, which was filled with extra fuel 
cans. Throughout the flight, he had had 
to pump gasoline from the cans into the 
wing tanks. 

It was the fourth non-stop coast-to- 
coast flight. 

The Plane: a Lockheed-Vega mono- 
plane with a 425 horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney “Wasp” motor, made the trip 
at an average speed of 150 m.p.h. 

The Fuel: Texaco aviation gasoline and 
oil. (Capt. Hawks is employed by the 
Texas Co.)* 


@——= 





Manhattan Show 


Only three dozen planes appeared at the 
New York Aviation Show last week. Few 
of the better known planes were there. 
The American Legion, not the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, had organized 
the show. But it was the first air exposi- 


*Charles Augustus Lindbergh used Gargoyle 
Mobiloil (Vacuum Oil Co.) on his flight to Paris. 
Commander Byrd is using Veedol (Tide Water 
Oil Co.) in his Antarctic planes. 
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tion that New York has had for almost 
eight years and 20,000 persons daily en- 
dured the active discourtesies of Grand 
Central Palace Exposition factotums to 
see the planes. Many a sight-seer bought 
a plane on the spot. Many another was 
there just to learn to recognize the differ- 
ent makes in the sky. 

Identifying planes on the fly is far more 
difficult than identifying automobiles. 
Every plane has on the under side of a 
wing and on its rudder a letter and num- 
ber. Those are the Department of Com- 
merce’s permit symbols. The Department 
has issued more than a hundred permits. 
Rarely, except with field glasses, are the 
symbols discernible from the ground. 

Yet the type, shape and motor of planes 
give a clue to their flying identity. Here 
are some from-the-ground descriptions: 

Command-Aire—3-seat open cockpit bi- 
plane; wings equal but staggered; in-line 
motor; fuselage shaped to usual tail; bal- 
anced rudder. 

Fairchild Cabin-plane—s-seat cabin 
monoplane; folding wings braced by steel 
V tubes on each side; radial motor, low- 
placed, affording view through sloping 
windscreen from _ glass-enclosed deep 
cabin; fuselage full; rudder, stabilizers 
large and curving. 

Hamilton Silver Eagle—4-to-8 seat 
cabin monoplane, all metal; high wing 
tapering in chord and depth; short strut 
bracing to rectangular fuselage; pilot cabin 
under leading wing edge, glass-enclosed; 
passenger cabin goes back with windows 
to each seat, and wide doors on either side; 
radial motor. 

Keystone Patrician—18-passenger cabin 
monoplane fitted with 3 radial motors, one 
in nose and others on each side on brac- 
ing struts of the high fixed wing. The 
whole ship is fabric covered. It started 
from Long Island last week on a 75-day 
tour of the country. 

Kreider-Reisner Challenger—3-seat open 
cockpit biplane; wings, equal span, 
single bay, staggered; fuselage shapely; 
half hidden, in-line motor; smaller rud- 
der outfit; V cross axle under carriage. 

Ryan Brougham—s5-seat cabin mono- 
plane; one-piece wing, braced by 2 pairs of 
tube struts; radial engine at front of a 
tubular section starting with sloping wind- 
shield; fuselage small; rudder roundish; 
split undercarriage joined to wing struts. 

Stearman—3-seat open cockpit biplane; 
wings unequal; strutted to fuselage; fuse- 
lage slim; sharp curves on tail units; radial 
cngine; split axled wheels close to body. 

Ford—3-engined 10-12 seater cabin 
monoplane; high wing, all metal like the 
rest of the plane in corrugated sheet; fuse- 
lage low slung, heavy; rudder high, wide 
sweeping; three radial engines, one in nose 
and two suspended under the wing on 
either side; pilot’s cockpit in advance of 
leading edge; wide wheel base; steerable 
wheel on tail skid. 

— 


Enduring Bobby 


A fortnight ago Elinor Smith flew over 
Long Island for 13 hr., 16 min., 45 sec. 
and sang songs at the moon. Thereby she 
beat Bobby Trout’s woman’s endurance 
record. Last week Miss Trout kept her 
plane over Los Angeles for 16 hr., 52 min. 
and became champion. She ate oranges 
the while. 
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Duveen on da Vinci 

“The right eye is dead,” said Sir Joseph 
Duveen, dolefully. “Dead,” he intoned, 
“very dead.” 

Surely Leonardo da Vinci had never 
painted a “dead” eye. Leonardo studied 
artillery, muscle fibres, ladies’ lips, every- 
thing that quivered with life, mechanical 
or protoplasmic. He was the inspired 
archetype of the small boy who wants 
to know how things work. Sir Joseph 
Duveen could not believe that the painted 
“dead” eye was by Leonardo, nor, for that 
matter, that any part of the canvas had 
been colored by that amazing Florentine. 

But there was another consideration: if 
the jury should decide that Leonardo had 
been the painter, Sir Joseph’s remarks 
might cost him as much as $500,000. 

And he had been pondering that possi- 
bility for eight years. 

History. During the War, Capt. Harry 
J. Hahn, Kansas City auto salesman, 
served with the U. S. aviation corps. In 
France he met and married Mlle. Andree 
Lardoux, niece of the Marquis de Chambre 
of Brittany. She brought her husband a 
natural dowry of dark hair and eyes, Gallic 
chic. Her property dowry included a 
painting of a gentle faced brunette whose 
bosom plumply filled her brick-red velvet 
bodice. The painting was on two layers 
of canvas, bore on che back the inscrip- 
tion: “Taken from the wood and put on 
canvas by Hacquin at Paris, 1777."* It 
had been acquired by the Lardoux family 
from an aide of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Mlle. Lardoux owned it with joy, because, 
in 1916, Georges Sortais, French connois- 
seur, had pronounced it in writing to be the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci. 

In the Louvre was the famed La Belle 
Ferroniére (The Blacksmith’s Daughter), 
most often attributed to Leonardo and 
almost identical with the Lardoux portrait. 
Thus Connoisseur Sortais’ dictum implied 





*M. Hacquin restored paintings for French 
monarchs. 
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that Leonardo had painted this subject 
twice. But, since the Louvre painting dis- 
appeared in 1848 and later reappeared, 
there loomed other suspicions. Perhaps the 
Louvre Belle was a fake. Perhaps the 
Lardoux Belle was the genuine Leonardo. 
Perhaps both were by minor artists. Apart 
from dogmatic critical opinions there was 
no evidence to show that Leonardo had 
painted either Belle. 

In 1920 Capt. Hahn took his wife and 
her picture to Kansas City. The Kansas 
City art museum favored the reputed 
Leonardo. A sale seemed likely. The 
price, of course, would be in six figures. 
The news spread to the correct corridors 
of Manhattan art dealers. 

Duveen. None heard the rumors more 
quickly than stalwart, ruddy Sir Joseph 
Duveen. Whenever and wherever art 
dealers come in conflict over some price- 
less item, Sir Joseph is usually found sit- 
ting sedately nearest the prize with a 
millionaire look which defines and demands 
his desire. Duveen is unquestionably the 
most potent name in art marts of both 
hemispheres. The Duveen offices in Man- 
hattan have an air of grim impregnability 
rather than a cordial facade. 

When asked for his opinion of the Lar- 
doux painting, Sir Joseph’s crisp moustache 
twitched and his mobile eyebrows per- 
formed a stately and scornful ascension. 
“The picture,” he declared, “is a copy, 
hundreds of which have been made of 
this and other Leonardo subjects and of- 
fered in the market as genuine. Leonardo 
never made a replica of his work. His 
original La Belle Ferroniére is in the 
Louvre.” 

Suit. The Kansas City museum did not 
buy the painting. Mrs. Hahn sued Sir 
Joseph for $500,000 libel. 

Ammunition. Then for eight years 
the trial was held in abeyance while both 
sides collected ammunition. Expert min- 
ions of Sir Joseph and of Mrs. Hahn went 
to the Louvre, taking the Lardoux painting 
with them. They peered, compared, photo- 
graphed, microphotographed, studied old 
scripts, gathered historical data. 

Back to Sir Joseph came favorable re- 
ports by “expertizers” of the two paintings. 
Said they of the Lardoux portrait: “Soggy 
and bulgy . it resembles in portions 
a child’s balloon . . mouth too luscious 

angularity of the 15th century is 
here translated into the suavity of the 
late 18th.” 

Back to Mrs. Hahn came favorable re- 
ports. Her experts, unlike Sir Joseph’s, 
were relying on history, measurements, 
concrete evidence, rather than esthetic 
considerations. They were rumored to 
have discovered telltale thumbprints.* 

In Kansas City, art dealer J. Conrad 
Hug twice mortgaged his home to obtain 
funds for the defeat of Sir Joseph. 

Trial. Last week the trial began. Rub- 
ber-neckers swarmed into the Manhattan 
courtroom of the U. S. Supreme Court as 
though legal curtains were about to be 
raised on the scene of some glamorous 
crime. The jury, chosen for its ignorance 
of Leonardo, was composed of a clerk, two 
agents, two realtors, an accountant, a shirt- 
maker, an artist, a poster artist, an up- 
holsterer, a vendor of ladies’ wear and a 


*Left-handed Leonardo often rubbed his pig- 
ments with his curiously burned right thumb. 














LA BELLE FERRONIERE 


A clumsy cylinder of flesh? 


man without occupation. Chief counsel 
for Mrs. Hahn was large, ironic S. Law- 
rence Miller. His opponent was excitable 
Lawyer George W. Whiteside. The room 
was littered with books on esthetics, his- 
tories of art. On an easel stood the Lar- 


doux painting. 


Attack. For the first few days, Sir 
Joseph was constantly in the witness box. 
First salvo for the prosecution was Lawyer 
Miller’s statement of intent: ‘We hope to 
show that Sir Joseph has built up an or- 
ganization which is the finest of its kind 
in the world and has a strangle hold on 
the picture business. . . . He has estab- 
lished such contacts with the richest clien- 
tele in the world that scarcely anyone else 
can sell an oil painting. He has built up 
such a business that when he condemns 
that picture it is dead, and he knows it. 
He has had competitors who have found 
that he uses the tactics of condemning a 
picture or a work of art offered for sale 
by a rival. He is the man who is going to 
sell all the old paintings.” 

Then Lawyer Miller elicited from Wit- 
ness Duveen the following evidence: 

Sir Joseph knew nothing of pigmentation 
or the chemistry of colors. He had pro- 
nounced on the Lardoux painting without 
seeing either the painting itself or a photo- 
graph. Once he stated his doubt that the 
Louvre Belle was by Leonardo, then he 
retracted and said he was sure of it. He 
could not find hatching strokes on the 
Lardoux portrait which he claimed to have 
seen eight years before; he apologized for 
his failing eyesight. 

Defense. Sir Joseph volleyed in re- 
turn. He defined an expert as “a man 
who knows pictures and can tell a copy 
from an original.” Of the Lardoux paint- 
ing he said: “The neck is a clumsy 
cylinder of flesh . there are unnatural 
plates of flesh faulty construction, 
faulty anatomy.” He pointed to “poor” 
shadows, an off-perspective eye, awkward 
drawing. He defined technique as the 
“handwriting” of an artist whereby a 
“friend” can always recognize his work. 
Leonardo, he felt, could never have been 


a botchy anatomist, nor did the picture re- 
veal his technique. 


Jokes. Lawyer Miller mentioned a 
painter named Garbo, suggested a relation- 
ship with Cinemactress Greta Garbo. Sir 
Joseph failed to understand. When Sir 
Joseph indicated the contours of the 
painted bosom Lawyer Miller jocosely 
murmured: “We will not go below the 
beads.” Lawyer Miller denied perceiving 
certain innuendoes of color and form in 
the Louvre Belle. “If I were with you, 
you would see it,” gibed Sir Joseph. When 
Sir Joseph was asked if he belonged to 
the French society called Friends of the 
Louvre he sighed and said: ‘I don’t know. 
I shall have to ask my secretary.” 

Aspects. As the trial wore on, the 
absence of absolute evidence grew obvious. 
There was a deadlock between the con- 
noisseur, foiled by the need to express 
nebulous impressions in concrete language, 
and the shrewd lawyer, facetiously tilting 
and impaling but hampered by lack of the 
factual material of law. Sir Joseph grew 
lugubrious, exasperated, weary. Said he: 
“Last night I did not get a wink of sleep. 
All night my mind was filled with images 
of pictures going round and round. How 
long is this sort of thing going to last, do 
you think?” 

To some spectators it seemed wise to 
let Leonardo da Vinci lie quietly in his 
undiscovered grave in Amboise by the 
sunny river Loire; to sell pictures for 
whatever they may bring regardless of 
recondite aspersions. The New York 
World editorialized: “We _ beiieve it 
would be a good idea if the court found 
out whether the talesmen know a Corot 
from a Wallace Nutting, and whether the 
Louvre is an art museum, a hotel or a 
disease... . . There is grave danger that 
the verdict will be 1 cent to the plaintiff, 
‘with costs on the said Devinchey.’ ” 





Pennsylvania Academy 


If there is a norm in U. S. painting, it 
may best be studied at exhibitions of 
Manhattan’s National Academy and Phila- 
delphia’s Pennsylvania Academy. These 
perennial shows are more famed for polite- 
ness than for pungency, for plethora thaa 
for power. There are always innumerable 
nice landscapes, portraits, still-lifes. Very 
few of them are incandescent with genius. 
Interest is in trends and tendencies rather 
than transcendent individuals. The last 
National Academy show was ponderously 
conventional (Time, Dec. 17). At the 
124th annual Pennsylvania Academy ex- 
hibition, opened last week, the advanced 
group was more numerous than in Man- 
hattan, but the squatting conservatives 
still dominated the wall space. 

Prizes, however, were awarded to work 
in fresh, distinctive modes. Robert Henri, 
bright, sketchy painter of children whose 
eyes would pop at dolls and toy engines, 
whose lips would pucker wetly at lollypops, 
won the Temple Gold Medal for painting 
with his fluffy, serious Wee Woman. A 
Jean, angular and sour ancient in a dark 
figured dress, called Madame du Tarte, 
won for Richard Lahey the Carol Beck 
Medal for portraiture. Bruce Moore’s 
Black Panther, in savage, undulating 
stride, won the George D. Widener 
Memorial Gold Medal for sculpture. 





————E 
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Men igs 


@, Motor oil must flow. And 
Texaco does. Freely. In- 
stantly—the second your 


starter goes into action. (, In 


cold weather many motor 
oils turn thick as grease the 
moment your engine cools. 


When you start, they lag in 


the oil leads, leaving bear- 
ings and cylinder walls un- 
protected. For whole seconds 


these “dry spots” grate and 
grind and chafe each other. 


@. Notso with Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil. Clean and clear 


—as pure as it looks—free 
of all cold-sensitive impuri- 


ties, Texaco flows and lubri- 


cates at all temperatures. 


Even at zero—and lower— 


Texaco flows—and lubricates. 


Texaco Golden Motor Oil. Stop wherever 
you see the Texaco Red Star with the 
Green T. While you are there be sure to 
try the new and better Texaco—the true 
high test gasoline at no added price. 


TEXACO 
GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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